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By JAMES A. SCOTT 


A\ccorpinG to the Biennial Survey of 
Education—1926-1928—there were, in six- 
states reporting, 7,432,066 white and 
104.992 colored children of school age. 
figures—partial as they are—lend 
finiteness to the assertion that in Amer- 
a two large groups of future citizens are 
» educated in almost completely segre- 


vated institutions by groups of teachers 


tween which professional conference is 
Of added significance is the point 
the individuals of both races must, as 
lults, participate in a common national 
e in such activities as will involve nu- 


merous contaets with one another. What 


an be done in the publie schools of to-day 

make these future associations of the 
ist socially desirable nature possible is, 
erefore, a highly pertinent question for 


American edueation to ask itself. 


If one investigates the sources from 


which the majorities of white and colored 


ildren at present derive their concepts of 


} 
nn 


each other, the problem becomes recogniz- 


ibly serious. In all too many localities our 
laily press still headlines the Negro as a 
‘riminal or buffoon. Furthermore, tradi- 


nal animosities, fears and biases of 


parents constitute a large measure of the 
lormative social heritage of both groups. 


And most disturbing of all is the subtle 


{ the very texts used in the public 
‘hools. If one were to cull the allusions 
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to the Negro from the social studies books 
of the average classroom and classify them 
according to their socializing, indifferent 
or anti-socializing effects on white or col- 
ored children, he would find the third 
column lamentably long. Foundational 
appereceptive backgrounds basic to future 
racial attitudes are, on the whole, being so 
built as to perpetuate rather than eliminate 
the maladjustments of the present social 
organization—maladjustments of sufficient 
scope to evoke numerous books, articles 
and discussions of a _ so-called ‘‘ Negro 
Question.’’ 

Towards the solution of this American 
problem educators of both races can make 
determinative contributions. Assuming 
that the modern school purposes to develop 
in its pupils social attitudes based on un- 
distorted truth and to send forth a genera- 
tion enthusiastic with the resolve to speed 
to consummation a society based on the 
principles of justice, one clearly sees the 
necessity for a definite cooperative race 
relations program in the two sets of schools. 
The two bodies of teachers should know 
each other’s objectives and procedures in 
handling this particular content so that 
their efforts may be complementary. 
Wisely planned functional instruction in 
social studies by elementary and _ high- 
school teachers of to-day would mean that 
the white adult of to-morrow would be 
freer from prejudice born of misconcep- 
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tions and nurtured by passions and that away from,’’ is an expression not 
his colored contemporary would possess to. monly heard. This desire to escape 
a smaller degree attitudes conditioned by  cireumscriptions of race reaches, perh; 
jusness of that prejudice in those its climax in certain groups of 


the consci 
graduates who prefer menial work 


about him. 
Details of such a bilateral program must northern cities, where unsegregated en} 


obviously be the result of painstaking re- ment of cultural and recreational facilities 


search and cumulative experience. Its is accessible, to possible leadership in cen 
essential objectives, however, might per- ters of large Negro populations, wher 
haps be stated under three main headings: they must generally suffer the chati 

1) Ghealiadded te as Mas at eee conveniences of a ghetto. In the 


I 


. aS ma ase "an S > as "Ss > Neo . > + 
founded attitudes towards himself ethni- these facts, educators of Negroes ; 


cally and development in the whites of out the country are adopting as one 


orresponding attitudes towards him based paramount aims the buttressing 

upon acquaintance with the same scientifi- self-respect and lovalty. 

9 ]] ascertaine facts. i i : . 

cally ascertained facts. How to accomplish this end is a praet 

Development in the Negro of desirable i. © ’ 
eal problem of Negro edueation. It 


which are the natural : 
volves, first of all, the displacement of th 


racial characteristics 
outgrowth of his background and nature, 
and development in whites of appreciations Negro’s present unscientifically a “quired 
for the social and cultural values of these ¢onception of his orientation in American 
characteristics. em Ke . ‘. . : 1 
gaat - civilization with an interpretation based 
Familiarizing the Negro child with the so- 4 - . z é 
on the findings of conscientious research in 


the fields of modern psychology, anthro- 


+ 


cial channels through which the contribu- 
tions of his race have flowed or may now 
flow into the larger American life and pology and history. Perhaps the one 
demonstrating to the white child the en- agency devoting all its energies to assem 
richment of national culture which would bling material of this sort is the Associa 
result from the multiplication of these ; ‘ is es 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, with national headquarters 
That there is real necessity for develop- cated at Washington, D. C. By it 
ing in Negro boys and girls healthier atti- trained staff is gathered information which 
tudes towards themselves and their prob- possesses the authenticity of sound scholar- 
lems no one familiar with present-day ship and the functional value of inspiring 
conditions ean deny. Pathological results in Negro boys and girls a more accurat 
of past neglect of this objective are evident appreciation of their place in the American 
about us. In a highly revelatory study of environment. At every stage of this coun 
the racial attitudes of Negro students at try’s development and in every crisis of its 
the University of Iowa, the author, Mr. H. national life the Negro has played a con 
C. Jenkins, cites a number of examples of structive part. Understanding of what lis 
the aloofness, bitterness, reticence, uncer- group’s contribution has been— in agricul 
tainty and hyper-sensitivity consequent ture, road-building, exploration, scienc 
upon the previous racial experiences of art, education, literature and music 
many colored students there. And even the birthright of every Negro boy and g 
now among some rather well-trained Ne- And the dissemination of such knowledg 
groes exists a decided aversion for the —if not its compilation—devolves 
spirituals because of the painful cireum- marily upon his teachers. Only 1! 
stances associated with their creation. their unflagging persistence in 
‘‘That’s something we’re trying to get may be attained a racial morale whic! 


channels, 











= 


sic to further racial achievement. Of 
fundamental importance is this objec- 
t to be that colleges and high schools 
lored youth are rapidly introducing 
irses in Negro history. One of their 
4rst concerns is that the students shall not 
sprize themselves. 
In such a program sonorous hortation 
d chauvinistie braggadocio have no place. 
the eold, elear light of depersonalized 
esearch, the Negro must face truth. Thus 
may be attained an objectivity requi- 
site to intelligent social perspective. [or 
‘act of racial handicap may have any 
a number of effects on the individual in 
s efforts at life adjustment. Confronted 
y it many a student has given up in de- 
spair, While others have gone through col- 
n a motive power of angry defiance 
which drove them to achievement. The 
problem of educators of Negroes is to pre- 
sent the added hindrances to successful 
‘omplishment imposed by race as chal- 
enges to the individual’s stamina but not 
insuperable obstacles. Properly inter- 
preted, the handicap can become a means 
for strengthening rather than undermining 
he personality fiber of the race. 
Particularly effective for this purpose is 
the practise of keeping the boys and girls 
in touch with the present progress of the 
group in its ascent in American civiliza- 
tion. It is significant that the race has 
generally glorified the ‘‘first Negroes’’ to 
hieve distinetion in specifie fields with 
almost Lindberghian acclaim. The first 
lege graduate, the first Phi Beta Kappa, 
the first doetor of philosophy have all been 
greeted with loud hosannas by press and 
pulpit. Some Negro leaders have deplored 
these enthusiastie outbursts on the ground 
that the people so heralded have accom- 
plished no more than innumerable whites 
about them. The point, however, is that 
for the minority to which they belong, these 
‘firsts’? do symbolize not only an upward 
‘tep in an uncertain struggle but also the 
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demonstrated possibility of worthwhile 
achievement in spite of race. The atten- 
dant publicity fortifies the racial self- 
respect and racial self-confidence of many 
others. It inspires the youth with new 
social courage. 

But part passu with the program for the 
inspiration of an invigorating race pride in 
Negro youth must go an equally intensive 
one for the spread among white boys and 
girls of truthful information concerning 
Negro life and achievement, since other- 
wise still further maladjustment would 
obviously result. For such an undertaking 
by educators of white youth, the present is 
ripe. There is, abroad in the land to-day 
a healthy irreverence for the opinionated 
oracles of this expiring social order. Mod- 
ern teachers are in the ideally strategic 
position of facing a generation which ques- 
tions the doctrinaire assumptions of its 
elders and prefers truth to propaganda. 
The opportunity is theirs to present avail- 
able social data from such a view-point as 
to make more satisfactory the human rela- 
tionships of to-morrow. The accepted 
thesis of planned economy is an implicit 
recognition of the existing need for intel- 
ligently directed social evolution, and the 
responsibility of charting the course of 
American civilization lies to no small ex 
tent in the hands of teachers. It is peeu- 
liarly their province to determine how men 
shall think and feel. 

Simply stated, the problem of teachers 
in white schools is to see that their pupils 
derive impressions of Negro character from 
unbiased sources and that they get a pic- 
ture of the whole. Before the bar of erys- 
tallizing publie opinion the Negro has had 
no fair hearing. His crimes have been 
broadeast in sensational detail; his virtues 
have not been ‘‘news.’’ That there is 
criminality among Negroes no one denies 
or doubts. The injustice of the situation 
is that this aspect of his racial life has been 
altogether disproportionately emphasized. 


Sit ceeeetaex aimed 
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It LS, COUTrse, 


proper to discuss the Negro 


as a criminal when criminals are being 


discussed; but it is false to the ideals of 
this nation to dilate upon such characters 
the exclusion of those which have made 


asset to American civilization. 


Him an 
Equally with other races, the Negro has a 


rht to be appraised at his best—or at least 


at his average—rather than at his lowest. 
He does not deserve the opprobrium which 
comes from the limitation of the horizon of 
his fellows to a knowledge of his undesir- 
ables. 

Material for more comprehensive under- 
standing of the Negro is increasingly avail- 
The 
this continent are being systematically un- 
There is 
no more the 
humanized results of research in this field. 
for all. 


Incorporation of such historical and_ bio- 


able. romantic facts of his career on 
earthed and appreciatively told. 


fascinating content than 


It possesses inspirational values 
graphical data in our text-books and un- 
bigoted presentation of it in the classroom 
will reveal to the children of America the 
facts that the Negro has achieved distine- 
tion in every type of endeavor followed by 
his fellow citizens and that he has made an 
original contribution to American ¢ulture. 
It will lead them to image him not as a 
beast or a clown but asa man. The theory 
of racial inferiority is in scientific disre- 
Public 
popularly so. 

If, then, the current misconception of 
the Negro which vitiates the public mind is 
supplanted by rational evaluation, the pro- 
gram of can more 
easily be made one of self-realization rather 
than self-renunciatory imitation. The 
teleology of the Negro educator should be 
the harmonious development in terms of 
the American environment of the natural 


Such 


pute. education must make it 


racial advancement 


capacities and traits of his pupils. 
an objective is, of course, axiomatic in any 
With one 
the 


sound philosophy of education. 


eye on the child and the other on 
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changing social scheme in which he js ; 
function, the teacher should so stimulate 
each pupil that he becomes a self-adapting 
unit of an evolving order. This means that 
those in charge of our schools must Possess 
an intimate understanding of the children 
they teach and a broad comprehension of 
the that 
the Negro teacher, it implies unusually 


civilization environs them. Fo; 
clear social and psychological insight. 

It might be objected here that the con 
clusion of modern psychology is that there 
are no distinctly innate racial characteris. 
tics. We will not quarrel. But it is a fact 
established that among the masses of Ne- 
groes in America is to be found a certain 
modus vivendi—a way of thinking, feeling 
acting—which constitutes their life 
Like other social patterns, it is 


and 
pattern. 
composite of biological and environmental 
elements. Obviously discernible in it are 
the gifts of song and laughter, kindliness 
and understanding of human nature, social 
adaptability and boundless capacity for- 
the enjoyment of leisure. These are trails 
now virtuous in any group. They are thie 
psychological bases upon which modern ciy- 
ilizations must be rebuilt. In the Negro 
they have been the products of hard racial 
experiences under constantly threatening 
circumstances. Whether they be specili- 
cally racial attributes or general human 
qualities acquired in response to specific 
situations is not germane. 

The significant consideration is that the 
survival values which gave them birth may. 
by educational processes, be transmuted 
into adaptive ones. What modern social 
need is more immediate than the patience 
to endure an undesirable situation com- 
bined with alertness to seize an opportl- 
nity to change it—not the patience of 
resignation but that of temporary tolera- 
tion? When was the gift of humor more 
sorely requisite—not for the purpose of 
laughing out of consciousness the bafiling 
problems of our economic day but of laugh- 
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them into perspective? What race can 
a more healing spiritual contribution 
modern life than one which, amid the 
ralizing experiences of human slavery, 

| sublimate its miseries in melodies of 


suntless faith? When was the capacity 


- sheer joie de vivre a more vital asset 
an in this era of inereased leisure? 
\bove all, what social habit could be more 


timely than that of sharing food and shel- 
rer with neighbors in distress—a folkway 
which has eaused social workers to observe 
that among the lowest classes of Negroes 
in urban centers there seems to exist a 


se form of 


When was the 
ultivation of human sympathy and under- 
These 


traits are the essence of the Negro’s racial 


communism ? 
standing more necessary than now? 


heritage. They are virtues in contempo- 

We can not, therefore, too variously em- 
phasize the principle that the job of the 
Negro educator not to create in his 
pupils a new set of virtues but to guide 
to fulfilment of themselves on the 
level of their richest potentialities. It is 
his to see that the boys and girls under his 
tutelage are exposed to the best American 
culture has to offer and that they assimi- 
late it in such expressions of their own 
nature as to give them the fullest possible 
personal satisfactions and at the same time 
enable them to contribute most worthily to 
American life. And never should he allow 
himself or them to lose sight of the inspir- 
ing fact that individuals of the race have 
already accomplished in every field of hu- 
man activity and that to do so they had 
but to be themselves 


is 


them 





their truest, wisest 
selves. That is the highest education of 
the Negro. It is the highest education of 
any race—and the only kind by which a 
group is lifted from one plane of living to 
a better. Ignorance of this psychological 
truism has been the failure of many a well- 
intentioned missionary enterprise. 

And as the Negro educator stimulates to 
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maturation in his pupils abilities and traits 
which are at once continuous with the line 
of their racial evolution and functional 
in modern life, it is the part of the white 
educator to develop appreciation of these 
characteristics in the environing majority. 
Abundant opportunity for so doing sur- 
rounds him if he but realizes that nothing 
more conduces to better understanding 
than wisely chosen interracial exposures— 
the establishment of contacts with Negroes 
in the study of their finer achievements. 
It is encouraging to note that teachers of 
at many both 
north and south—are ineluding in their 
course requirements direct contact with in- 
stitutions and individuals representative of 
the best in Negro life. The action of the 
University of North Carolina, for example, 
in entertaining James Weldon Johnson as 
guest lecturer for a period of a week was a 
triumph of courageous liberalism. It has 
been widely and profitably emulated else- 
where. One danger of this procedure un- 
supplemented by further experiences, how- 
ever, is that some students tend to regard 
such an individual as exceptional and re- 
tain their original idea of the race. <A line 
must be determined by more than one 
point. 

What is already being attempted at 
many colleges and universities is also pos- 
sible in high and elementary schools. The 
life of most communities affords ample 
opportunities for enlightening interracial 
contacts on all grade levels. The coming 
to the local theater of such plays as ‘‘Green 
Pastures’’ or ‘‘Porgy’’ might appropri- 
ately be made an occasion for ealling atten- 
tion to the achievement of the Negro on the 
legitimate stage. A program in town by 
Roland Hayes, the Hampton Choir, or the 
Fisk Singers makes timely emphasis upon 
the Negro’s contribution to music. Publi- 
cation of such epicly American books as 
‘‘Along This Way’’ and their advertise- 
ment at the local bookstore might be used 


social problems colleges 


? 
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.O arouse interest in the Negro’s present 
efforts to express himself literarily. The 
teacher need only be conscious of the hap- 
penings about him and quick to relate them 
to the work of the social studies hour. 
These efforts to give white children first- 
hand knowledge and appreciation of Negro 
achievement at its highest should be accom- 
panied by the attempt to give them a more 
intimate understanding of the Negro life 
in their own community. How this may 
most effectively be done will vary with 
local conditions. Certainly, however, they 
should know sympathetically and vividly 
the worthwhile aspirations and attain- 
ments of the darker minority in their 
midst. They should be made conscious of 
the fact that across the social ampasse of 
race lies a world very similar to their own 
in which individuals with motives and 
abilities like theirs pursue kindred life pur- 
poses. Fair interpretation of this almost 
foreign land to the children of the country 
is as fundamentally the duty of the publie 
school as the interpretation of English, 
French or any other life to which they 
have little aecess but understanding of 


which is essentia] to modern good ecitizen- 


ship. Possession of authentic information 
J 


in this regard will create in them a recep- 
tivity for the contribution the Negro edu- 
eator is preparing his pupils to make. It 
will also inerease their cultural capacities. 

[t is important, then, that modern edu- 
cation ineuleate in the present school geia- 
eration more rationally founded attitudes 
on the part of the Negro towards himself 
and of others towards him; that it guide to 
fruition in useful patterns the traits and 
abilities indigenous to his social and _ bio- 
logical heritage; and that it awaken in 
those about him an appreciation for his 
actual and _ potential contributions to 
American progress by providing opportu- 
nity for more intimate acquaintance with 
them. Its remaining task is to familiarize 
Negro boys and girls with the ways in 


which those of his group who have sy 
ceeded in spite of racial odds have done xs 
and to lead white boys and girls 
realization of the inereased richness 
American life which would result from ¢ 
making possible of a greater number an 
variety of such contributions. 

In the educational systems of all rapid); 


changing periods and of all rapidly pro- 


gressing groups, the philosophy of oppor. 
tunism must have prominent place. Fo 
the Negro the slogan of carpe diem has 
already proved the soundest of pragmatic 
wisdom. Because the children of this race 
are given fewer opportunities than the off- 
spring of other elements of the American 
population they should be led to specific 
study of those they have with the aim 
fully exploiting and increasing them. Co. 
siderable racial energy is expended—and 
rightfully so—in protest against the limita 
tions placed upon the Negro’s possibilities 
for advancement in various areas of 
nation’s life. Not enough is given, 
ever, to analytical scrutiny of the ones he 
has. In the course of seventy years of 
struggle towards freedom there has been 
accumulated by numerous individuals a 
wealth of racial experience in specific ways 
of circumventing prejudice and succeeding 
in spite of it. Much of this material is in 
printed form. It should be made easil 
accessible to Negro pupils of the public 
schools. Any edueation worth the name 
will encourage boys and girls to study in 
detail the careers of people who faced 
problems similar to their own and solved 
them. Biographies like that of James 
Weldon Johnson—in which is depicted 
practically every type of situation a Negr 
in America may face, and the reaction t 
it of a great and generous mind—are a 
once inspirations and texts. 

A whole science of living is 
volved and awaits organization by t! 
one who ean organize it—the teacher ‘ 
Negro youth. His failure to do so ™ 
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at one of the most vital needs of 


ng people he serves will go unmet. 


woys and girls coming out of school 
not be foreed to learn—or not learn 
y by the wasteful process of trial 


rror the avenues by which the abili- 

ey have aequired may find useful 

on in the larger community life. 

ues gleaned from the successes and 

; of Negroes who have tried before 

| be part of the equipment with which 

ive. They should also go forth cog- 

t of the eurrent forces for and against 

| their efforts to sueceed, and moti- 

alertness to take advantage of 

y fortuitous combination of cirecum- 

‘es which may speed them to a higher 

This is differential education only in 

that every intelligent educator 

dies the life needs of his pupil and seeks 

them through the instrumentality 
elastic curriculum. 

| as the Negro educator focusses the 

of those he instructs on specific 

rategies in utilizing the opportunities 

‘have, it is the role of the white edu- 

demonstrate to his pupils the bene- 

modern civilization which would 

vitably accrue from the multiplication 

uch channels. In the age of machine- 

» plenty, at the threshold of which we 

arrived, the old factor of cut-throat 

ition for the means of bare subsis- 

‘is scheduled to pass from our life into 

ry. One of the most pregnant 

r the denial of opportunities to 

‘ves in many fields has been the convic- 

least subeonscious in the mind of 

‘dominant group—that the more desir- 

ible opportunities were given to Negroes, 


the fewer there would be for themselves— 


+} 


uild 


t the progress of the race must be in- 
versely proportional to theirs. ‘‘ Holding 
the Negro down,’’ therefore, was to a large 
legree an expression of the survival in- 
‘unct and charaeteristically the attitude of 
se most closely in competition with him. 


But in this period of transition from an 
individualistic to a social economy, it can 
be emphasized that in the reorganized in- 
dustrial régime which is before us there 
will be material sufficiency for all—that 
none need be denied to provide enough for 
another. The pointing out by edueators 
that the economic motive for circumscrib- 
ing the opportunities of Negroes has been 
out-evolved will tremendously weaken op- 
position to his advancement. 

They can do more. Upon the shoulders 
of American education rests the responsi- 
bility of giving to every class of our eiti- 
zenry a comprehension of the truth al- 
ready accepted by the more thoughtful 
that the self-realization of one individual 
or group increases the possibilities for self- 
realization of all others. Humanity’s 
highest achievements are quickly commu- 
nized. On the plane of the civilization to 
which we must advance unless we retro- 
gress into barbarism, the contributions of 
each will be the property of all. The pres- 
ence in our eulture of such living examples 
of the developed genius of a race as John§ 
son, Hays, Braithwaite and others like 
them makes accessible to the entire nation 
a greater variety of finer satisfactions than 
it otherwise would have. If America can 
be made to see this fact and to see, further, 
the social waste which results from the de- 
nial of avenues for fullest development to 
millions of these men’s compatriots there 
will arise thousands of white people work- 
ing as hard on their side of the barrier to 
remove the impediments to the race’s ad- 
vancement as Negroes are working on 
theirs; until the structure of American 
society has been so channeled and its spirit 
so enlightened that all who come bearing 
gifts may be graciously received at the 
altar of a common eulture. 

The sum of our hopes, therefore, is that 
modern edueation shall see this problem 
clearly and whole, to the end that teachers 
in every section of the country and at 
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every level of instruction will work upon 
these aspects of it immediate to them, con- 
scious of the relation of the parts they play 
The 


result will be the production, on one side, 


to the synchronized efforts of others. 


of a generation of racially self-respecting 
Negroes seeking the fullest possible self- 
development and continuously alert for oe- 
casions to serve American life, and, on the 
other side, of a generation of whites un- 
prejudicedly evaluating their darker fel- 
low-citizens, acquainted with their accom- 
plishments, and actively sympathetic with 
their aspirations for more adequate out- 
lets. Such is the specific educational attack 


on a problem which has hitherto been 


tacitly evaded as a dangerously ‘‘delicate’’ 
matter. It concerns itself with the treat- 


ment of deep-lying causes rather than 
superficial effects. 

And let it be remembered, too, that we 
are here considering a question which is 


more than a matter of securing justice for 
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It is in 
modern 


an overwhelmed minority. 
the 
survival of civilization ultimately hinges 


the problem of world. T] 
on the ability of peoples widely differing ; 
live side by side, equal yet not identic 

integrated yet not amalgamated, each more 
nurturing to each because of their varied 
individualities. Unless, then, America cay 
equitably solve its Negro question, it must 
confess the failure of the principle upo 
which its government rests and leave 

others demonstration of the ways in whic 
diverse races may live side by side to th 

There 


common elevation. lies the ch: 


lenge to the modern educator. On the 


frontier of social change, in a nation whic 


was established as the testing groun 
democracy, he has the privilege to star 
uncompromising and unapologetic—ipo. 
platform of equality of opportunity whiel 
will be significant for times to come. On! 
through him ean American idealism pre 


serve its soul. 
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there is no disagreement 
the need for them to 
take an active part in their own defense 
and in the defense of public education. 
But the American Federation of Teachers 
holds that the old methods of trying to 


PROBABLY 


among teachers on 


improve the professional status of teachers 
by exhortation or by administrative mea- 
sures have failed. We still have before us 
the problems of developing better teachers 
better 
have now the additional problem of econ- 
tending with the social forces that threaten 
to impede the progress of education by 


and teaching conditions, and we 


eutting down expenditures and by elimi- 
nating of the 
American Federation of Teachers can see, 


services. So far as we 


there is no way to work through these 


problems to a solution, except by develop 
ing a deeper interest in the problems on tli 
part of teachers and on the part of other 
social groups. Following the development 
of interest and understanding there must 


be organization. Teachers themselves must 


organize for definite objectives, and t 
must from the socia 
minded groups in the community. 


It seems to us in the teachers’ unions 


secure support 


that organization is more likely to be effec 
tive if it is fundamentally social in chara 
ter, extending down into the realm of thi 
groups that belong to the producing ¢lass 
The basie concern of 


t+HI1S 


of our people. 
class is economic; we believe that economic 
interest is the basic concern of all workers 


including teachers. The trade union mov' 
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itself is without question the most 
economie type of social organiza- 


that has yet been developed. Its 


| throughout the world is evidence of 
appeal and of its validity as a 
movement. 
id tests of the fundamentally social 
iter of the trade union movement may 
ed in the nature and the extent of its 
ributions to the general welfare. The 
ean Federation of Labor and its 
edecessors in the field of labor in this 
ntry have made many such contribu- 
No other eut 
the hours of labor for all workers or 


power would have 
have raised the wage seale and the 
tandards of living for the great majority 
en for those who were never members 

e organization. No other power would 

ave brought the installation of 
safety devices in industrial plants or would 


about 


ne so far in securing protection for 
th of workers. No other agency has 
1 so effectively for the protection of 
Indeed, 


men and children in industry. 
ther ageney has given so much support 
the publie schools for the entire period 
which public 
s have existed in this country. By 
these tests, and by still others, the 
movement 
tally social in character. 
In the period of the depression the drive 
r retrenchment in the legitimate costs of 
public education has been engineered and 
lirected by real industrial and 
banking interests, motivated chiefly by the 
lesire to maintain the old levels of divi- 
lends and profits. There were two reasons 
why organized labor came to the rescue of 
¢ schools in this period. The first reason 
was that the deflation of the salaries of 
public-service employees threatened the in- 
‘ome and the standards of living of all 
wage-earners. The second reason was the 
historical inverest of the American labor 
movement in the publie school as an insti- 


one hundred years in 


American labor is fundamen- 


estate, 
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tution through which the children of the 
workers would have the same opportunities 
as the children of the well-to-do. Prior to 
one hundred years ago the free school in 
this country was either a charitable insti- 
tution or a religious school. In the period 
from 1828 to 1834 the trade unions and the 
Workingmen’s Party, acting chiefly in the 
industrial states of the Atlantic Coast re- 
gion, kept up an incessant demand for 
what they called ‘‘free and equal, tax- 
supported public edueation.’’ Although 
Horace Mann in Henry 
Barnard in Rhode Island and Connecticut 
and Thaddeus Pennsylvania 
were the chief public leaders of this move- 
ment, the labor movement provided the 
social force that completed the drive. The 
labor movement is still true to its historic 
role of defending the publie schools against 
the profit-seekers and in behalf of all the 


Massachusetts, 


Stevens in 


children. 

The American Federation of Teachers, 
which since 1916 has been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
frankly an economie organization. But it 
is much more than that. It has a program 
which includes the improvement of the 
status of the profession of teaching, the 
improvement of education and the defense 
of edueation against those who would cur- 
tail educational services in the interest of 
dividends. We would improve the status 
of teachers by striving for the establish- 
ment of salary schedules on the basis of the 
value of the work to society. We would 
the establishment of adequate 
pensions and would try to secure legal 
tenure for all teachers after a short proba- 
tionary period. We would seek to abolish 
all systems of the compulsory rating of the 
service of teachers, and would substitute 
intelligent, cooperative supervision for the 
petty, fault-finding supervision which is 
now in vogue. We would improve the 
status of teachers by discrediting all at- 
tempts at supervising their out-of-school 


work for 
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activities, their wearing apparel or their 
points of view. We would improve the 
effectiveness of teachers by showing them 
that freedom in the classroom and social 
interest, both in the classroom and out of 
the best 


teaching, and for satisfactory personal and 


‘4 ar 
lt, are 


among stimuli to good 
In short, we would destroy 
that 


under disciplinary restraint as if they were 


group living. 
all barriers tend to place teachers 
wards of the state and would establish the 
conditions that tend to create a self-respect- 
ing and socially efficient profession. 

We would improve publie edueation by 
endeavoring to set up in every school sys- 
tem an experimental school into which new 
materials and ideas for education could be 
brought, and where new methods of pre- 
senting subject-matter could be tried out, 
and also where the learning process itself 
could be studied. Such an experimental 
school could serve further as a laboratory 
for the education of teachers. 

Certain locals of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers have already done a great 
deal in the preparation of studies that show 
the source of the attacks on publie eduea- 
the The 
Teachers Union of New York City has re- 
cently pointed out to the members of a 
five distinguished educators the 
impropriety of their serving as an advisory 
the New York State Eeo- 
nomie Council, which has fought all propo- 


tion by ‘‘vested interests.’’ 


group of 
committee to 


sitions for maintaining the statutory ap- 
propriations for public edueation and has 
claimed as one of its successes the defeat 
of the Child Labor Amendment in the 1934 
session of the New York State Legislature. 
This council has also recently proposed 
that all persons who receive public relief 
shall be The Teachers 
Union holds that it is unprofessional for 


disfranchised. 


educators to ally themselves, even in an 
imaginary advisory capacity, with the obvi- 
ous enemies of the general welfare. 

The Teachers 


Ameriean Federation of 
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first pointed out the economic necessit) 
of taxation for public 
education that would tap all sources 
neither local 
taxation nor state taxation of incomes wil] 


a federal system 


wealth, inasmuch as 
provide the funds which the schools mus 
well-known authorities 
school finance have accepted our idea 
federal taxation, which would not involye 
educational policy 
Edueation 


have. Some 


federal control of 
And the National 
has supported in part our demand 
$600,000,000 yearly from the Federal Goy 
ernment by demanding an annual appro- 
priation of $500,000,000. 

The question of the relation of teachers 


Association 


to the social order has often been raised 
Our answer to that question is that what- 
the future holds in 
eountry, the American 
Teachers is committed to the principles of 
politieal, social and educational democracy 
It will endeavor to promote the welfare o! 
teachers and the 
through these principles. 
eation the organization is opposed 
forms of dictatorship in political govyern- 
ment, in social and industrial relations, as 
well as in education. The organization 
regards as futile any talk of the teachers as 
a class fighting for a form of government 
different from that in which the school may 
function normally as a part of the general 
social set-up. The public school never has 
been, and never ean be, a revolutionary 
element in eivilization. The consensus 0! 
opinion among us is that our objectives are 
most likely to be attained, and the per 
petuation of the publie school as a sound 
social institution assured, under some form 
of political collectivism. 

As an outcome of the organization’ 
stand on democracy in education, we cal 
not logically support the announced plan 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers by which the work and the 
qualifications of teachers are to be } 


ever store for 


Federation of 


progress of education 


3y direct impli- 
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by a method that is chiefly admin- 
and compulsory in character. In 
liminary announcement made by the 
in 1931 all tenure laws are to be 

| and the certification of teachers 


r periods of five years with renew- 


certification on proof of professional 
Under such a system teach- 
of their tenure 


vement. 
iid never be sure 
nd the five-year period, and all the 
ts of the eivil service features of 
would be lost to us. We oppose 
positions of this kind, not because we 
to proteet incompetence, but because 
elieve that school officials can not pro- 
competence, ruled as most school offi- 
are by the exigencies of partisan 
tics or by the dictation of the special 
rests. We believe that in the long run 
profession, organized on the basis of a 
ram to develop its own standards, can 
trusted to maintain those standards, as 
er professions are trusted. The present 
em of officially controlled advancement 
the National Survey Commission 
iid continue has produced unsatisfac- 
results, granting to the full the desire 
‘ commission to improve the profes- 
In the face of lack of interest on the 
of a largely indifferent profession, 
‘compulsion simply will not work. There 
be developed the necessary coopera- 

| through participation and interest. 
nother phase of our program for the 
provement of the professional status of 
teachers is our position on the interference 
partisan polities with the promotion to 
higher positions in the educational 
rvice. In New York City and in many 
er places all high positions in eduea- 
nal administration are political prizes. 
We condemn this system unqualifiedly, and 
also decline to take part in political trading 
the support of any of our measures in 
tate legislatures or in Congress. Our 
aswer to solicitous politicians is that we 
resume that whatever support they give 


Nreact 
pres 
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to our measures is given in the publie 
interest. 

We hold that the welfare of education is 
bound up with other phases of a society 
that promote the well-being of all the 
people. Therefore, we are opposed to war 
and to its cause, the exploitation of the 
many by the privileged classes. We 
opposed to military training in the schools 


are 


and colleges and to the development of the 
war spirit everywhere. 

We are not unaware of 
affiliation with teachers’ unions that 
held by a considerable number of teachers 


objections to 
are 


in all grades of the education service from 
kindergarten to the lor 
example: 

(1) It is held to be improper for teach- 
ers to join a union because teaching is a 


university. 


profession, and teachers should never lower 
the standards of their own profession by 
affiliating with groups that are not pro- 
fessional, such as miners, iron-workers, 
masons and the like. 

(2) It is held to be disloyal to the public 
for teachers to affiliate with the labor sec- 
tion of the community against the commnu- 
nity as a whole. 

(3) Teachers in a union are believed to 
be liable to be called out on strike, either 
a sympathetie strike or a strike for a direct 
objective of their own. 

(4) Some assume the attitude of direct 
attack by saying that the labor movement 
in this country is too conservative and, 
indeed, is reactionary. Furthermore, it is 
maintained that labor leaders are not edu- 
cated enough to head a movement for social 
and educational reconstruction. 

The following interpretations are offered 
as answers to these objections: 

(1) If the members of any occupational 
group find themselves exploited or 
eriminated against by another social group, 
as by employers or government officials, or 
find it impossible to protect the standards 
by which living and working are earried 


dis- 
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on, the distinction between a _ profession 
and a trade tends to disappear. For exam- 
ple, when the professional actors found 
that the 


crease their profits by refusing fair pay or 


theater managers meant to in- 
by dismissing at will, the actors took the 
advice of the organized stage carpenters 
and formed the Actors Equity Association, 
which has been affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for several years. 
Actors for all 
performances and freedom from other dis- 


are now guaranteed pay 


criminations. Similarly, another — self- 
respecting profession has been protecting 
itself through the American Federation of 
the 


position to maintain an attitude of profes- 


Musicians. Teachers are not yet in 


sionalism superior to that of the actors or 


of the But they could develop 
through 


into 


musicians. 
an attitude of professionalism 


effective and general organization 
unions, backed by the social power of the 
trade union movement. 

(2) On the second point of being dis- 
loyal to the community, we are in an espe- 
cially favorable position now to raise the 
question of who constitute the community. 
Is it all the people or is it the controlling 
elements in the community, such, for ex- 
ample, as chambers of commerce or the 
owners of the industrial institutions or the 
merehants’ a matter of 
fact, the community is not the majority of 
the rather the minority 
groups who own and control, together with 


associations? As 
people. It is 


their representatives in the local govern- 
ments. We maintain that what organized 
teachers have done in this country has been 
in the interest of the community as well as 
We 


are willing to have our work estimated on 


in the interest of society as a whole. 


that basis. 

(3) On the point of the strike, we ques- 
tion the understanding of those who raise 
the issue. First of all, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is what its name implies 
national 


a federation of independent 
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bodies. No part of the federation has the 


right, or may assume the power, to compel 
any other part to participate in a strike 
Moreover, whenever strikes in industry 


have been successful, they have been won 
because there has been cohesive power iy 
the union and in the national body of 
which the union was a part. Furthermore. 
there had to be a certain amount of eco- 
nomic control of the output in the industry 
in the hands of the union. In the third 
place, there had to be definite public sup- 
port of the striking union to set off against 
the public inconvenience which might be 
caused. Do any of our critics seriously 
believe that American teachers have cohe- 
sive power, or are likely soon to develop it, 
or that they have control of educational 
output, or that the publie wouid support a 
strike of teachers as a policy? It is well 
known that the Board of Education of the 
Chicago, throughout the lon 
period of the grievous exploitation of 
teachers, faced with equanimity the possi- 
bility of a strike among Chicago teachers, 
many of whom belonged to the unions 
The board would have welcomed a strike, 
because a strike could have been charged 
as default of contract and as an excuse for 
employing substitute teachers or other per- 
sons at lower pay—or at promised pay 
The constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers contains no strike pro- 
vision—a fact which together with a non- 
strike policy adopted in 1920 would appear 
to settle the question. It is true that unor- 
ganized, desperate teachers in this country 
It is also true that 


eity of 


have gone on strike. 
the organized teachers of France have en- 
gaged in successful strikes on several 
occasions. 

(4) In answer to objection Number 4, it 
will be granted that organized labor in this 
country is a conservative force. But first 
of all, its conservatism has had the effect 
of preserving the rights and the standards 


which by its own efforts the movement 
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up out of an environment and social progressive leadership has developed. But 
situation which were inimical to its entire the leadership has one great advantage 
program. As a matter of fact, every sue- over leadership in the field of education as 
sess of the labor movement in this country thus far developed. The social experience 
.s been attained in the face of charges of of labor leaders has had fundamental edu- 
radicalism made by opponents, and even in cational effect in yiving them social under- 
» face of unfair court decisions and legis- standing of the . roblems of human ex- 
n. Every demonstration of the eco- istence. In the long run labor leadership 







mic power of labor, from strikes through becomes as progressive and as aggressive 
eting, from opposition to so-called as the exigencies of the economic existence 
thee ly w-dog’’ eontracts to success in eol- of the class it serves require it to be. If 







tive bargaining, has been denounced, those who sit in academic chairs and 
not as proof of conservatism and reaction, charge labor with being reactionary were 
as proof of radicalism and even of fortunate enough to be subjected to similar 
lutionary desiens.’’ social discipline, our academic education 

It will be gvented: also, that the ten- might be more effective socially than it is. 










> . . . y sa (ds . rs oy th ave at. 
‘y of organized labor in this country Among thos labor leaders who have at 
tained eminence as citizens and have dem- 


] 


has been to hold zealously to its gains and, , 
in some quarters, to oppose with attitudes onstrated in their social outlook and in 

violence such political movements as their character the educative possibilities 
appeared to be directed toward the capture of participation in the labor movement is 
: thea destruction of the American Federa- the able president of the American Federa- 

n of Labor. Among those who complain tion of Labor, Mr. William Green. Mr. 
. reactionary tendency of the Ameri- Green has recently spoken to the teachers 


. r iS @O "Vv, ] art as f WS: 
an labor movement and denounee its lead- of this country, in part as follows 












ers as ‘‘labor fakers’’ or as ‘‘betrayers of Let the teachers organize and organize effec 
a i Sse ts a i , rotecti Tha 
workers’? are those who would set up tively for mutual help and mutual } I tection. Phe 
: , “ps - opportunity is here and the organization which the 
this country a left-wing political dicta- , ; ie a 
iM: ii : , teachers of the nation ought to join is function 
‘ship. It is a eredit to the labor move- ing. The hosts of labor, those who make up the 
nt that it opposes not only political great organized labor movement, appeal to the 
dictatorship, but industrial and economic teachers to join with them, to come with them and 
o work with them in the establishment of higher 
iving standards and in the fight which the wage 
earners and the salary earners of the nation are i 


+ 


dictatorship as well. 
[t may be granted, further, that in the 


4 


+ 
A 
] 

i 







y-three years of the existence of the 









making to bring about the realization of American 
American Federation of Labor some un- ideals. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TEACHER-TRAINING IN PALESTINE An American has been chosen to head the 


A DeparTMENT OF EpucaTion, whose primary new department, which will be organized along 
purpose is to improve the quality of teacher- the lines of the latest developments in educa- 
training in Palestine, is the latest development tional work in the United States, including the 
announced by the Hebrew University, Jeru- establishment of a practice school. Dr. Alex- 


salem 


m, whose head is Dr. Judah L. Magnes, an ander Dushkin, at present head-of the Chicago 
American, formerly connected with Temple Board of Jewish Education, has been appointed 
New York, and a leader in educa-_ to the post of associate professor in educational 

nal and liberal movements in this country. method and administration, and will leave for 
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Palestine in December of this year, to take up 
his new work. 

The new department is sponsored by a group 
of American teachers, educators and social 
workers, under the chairmanship of A. P. 
Schoolman, director of the Central Jewish In- 
stitute of New York. The committee plans to 
raise the sum of $10,000 annually, to provide 
for the appointment of several assistants to Dr. 
Dushkin, and a psychologist to be attached to 
it.. The practise school is expected to be self- 
supporting. The American committee will en- 
deavor to supply funds for scholarships for 
talented, but needy students. 

The department will be established as part of 
the Faculty of Humanities (equivalent to our 
School of Arts and Sciences), and will provide 
opportunities for graduate studies in pedagogy 
by teachers employed in the publie and private 
schools of Palestine. It is planned that the de- 


partment will also carry on research and ex- 


perimentation with the idea of improving the 
standards of the Palestinian school system. 

Mr. Schoolman points out that “An outstand- 
ing need of the educational system of Palestine 
is the better training of teachers. The Pales- 
tinian teachers’ seminaries are in reality secon- 
dary schools, on the model of the European 
gymnasium, which make provision only during 
the last year for imparting pedagogic principles 
and practise. Educators and parents in Pales- 
tine are pleading for more adequately trained 
teachers, as well as opportunities for post- 
eraduate training for teachers already in the 
school service. It is only natural that the 
Hebrew University, which is the crown of the 
Palestinian school system, should supply this 
need.” 

Mr. Schoolman states that the Hebrew Uni- 
versity has the staff and also the equipment for 
training teachers adequately to instruct stu- 
dents beyond the elementary school system. 
The practice school which the American com- 
mittee hopes to see established and opened by 
Dr. Dushkin by the fall of 1935 will provide 
students in the new department of edueation 
with opportunities for practical training, and 
will enable experimentation to be conducted 
along the lines of modern progressive eduea- 
tional principles. 

Dr. Dushkin has been connected with the Jew- 


ish schools of Chicago for the past eleven 
and has also been a member of the lec: 
staff of the University of Chieago during | 
time. Previous to his removal to Chieac 
was associated with the Bureau of Jewis) ] 
cation in New York as teacher and prine 
its schools. He is the author of a treatis 
“Jewish Education in New York City,” | 
lished in 1918, which is said to be a « 
reference book in the field. He has been 
editor of The Jewish Education Maga 

is the author of numerous articles on th 
ject. 

Dr. Dushkin was the first Jewish inspec! 
schools appointed by the Government of Pales 
tine under Sir Herbert Samuel, during his 
dence in that country from 1919 to 1921. D 
ing that period he was associated with 
Zionist Board of Edueation, and taught 
Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem. 

In addition to Mr. Schoolman, other me: 
of the American Committee for Support of { 
Department of Education include Dr. Samso: 
Benderly, director of the Bureau of Jewis 
Edueation, New York; Dr. Adele Bilderse 
dean of the Women’s Division, Brooklyn ( 
lege; Israel S. Chipkin, director of the Jewis 
Edueation Association; Professor Morris R 
Cohen, of the Department of Philosophy, © 
lege of the City of New York; Professor A. J 
Goldforb, of the College of the City of \ 
York; Professor Isaac Husik, of the Depart 
ment of Philosophy, University of Pennsy 
vania. 

LOANS TO STUDENTS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

More than $1,500,000 has been loaned to stu 
dents of Columbia University during the pas 
twenty-five years, according to a report ot 
Loan Fund made publie by Nicholas McD. M 
Knight, associate dean of the college and chair 
man of the Loan Fund Committee. Loans 
amounting to $183,000 were made to 974 s! 
dents during 1933-34. 

A decrease in the number of applicants ! 
loans, which is evident this fall, it is pointed 
is “an evidence that the depression 1s 0! 
wane.” Loans this year will total ab 
000. The report says: 


About 97 per cent. of the loans are us 











The smallest loan is for $22.50, 
en to a student who has failed to in- 
student activities fee as part of his 
The largest is $265.00, tuition at the 
Schoo... “ 
ar students from practically every de- 
\f the university received loans, with 289 
in the college leading. Loans made to 
n the Graduate Faculties numbered 176; 


School, 124; the Summer Session, 26; the 
School, 58; Engineering, 50; Business, 71; 


38; Extension, 54; University Under- 
26; Optometry, 11; Seth Low Junior 


) 


12; Library Service, 12; Journalism, 12; 
ture, 15. Barnard College and Teachers 
ive their own loan funds, 
Columbia Loan Fund was organized on a 
e about thirty years ago, but as the uni- 
y expanded and the number of self, or partly- 
g students increased, the officials looked 
ys and means of giving the students finan- 
The loans are just what they imply. 
not scholarships, for the students pay an 
rate of 5 per cent. and eventually return 
pal, either during their college career or 
ifter they are graduated and obtain em- 


In 1926 the Loan Fund was reorganized to meet 
increasing needs of the students and also 
rage worthy students to remain in college. 
s an element of competition in the award- 
ans; each applicant must be acceptable 
officials in three different departments of 
‘rsity. The first official that the student 

n contact with when applying for a loan is 

in of the school in which he is studying. 
dean passes upon his academic ability, per- 

tness and decides whether the student will 

th the investment. 

atter problem touches upon the possibility 

student completing his courses, obtaining a 
legree, and otherwise being worthy of aid. Natu- 

a student is careless, shows little interest 

his studies, and may drop out of college after a 

or two, there is no need of aiding him 
the money can be applied toward the ex- 
nses of a more worthy student. 

Once an applicant receives the approval of his 

le secretary of appointments looks over the 

the student to see what he is doing in 

regard to obtaining part-time employment as a 

ans of earning his way through college. The 
sar considers the applicant from the viewpoint 
s financial record, whether he has been given 
s loans and paid them back, and whether 

s earning money on part-time employment. 
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Most of the loans are repaid in installments, 
usually of $5 or $10, so that there will always be 
money available for other needy students. No loans 
are made for over a period of one year, but the 
notes are renewable upon payment of interest. 

The principal of the Loan Fund is about $700,000, 
this money having come from gifts, appropriations 
by the university, and, in many cases, the return 
ing to Columbia of money equal to the scholarships 
former students once held. Former students who 
have received loans from Columbia paid back 
$183,000 to the university during the last twelve 
months, some of the money having been loaned as 
far back as 1911. As notes are being repaid nearly 
every day, the money can be used over and over 
again. 

With $183,000 loaned last year, the sum being 
about equally divided between the first and second 
semesters, the Loan Fund reached a new high. 
The previous academic year, $173,000 was loaned. 
In 1931-32 the figure was $145,000; 1930-31, 
$116,000; 1929-30, $109,000; 1928-29, $78,000; 
1926-27, $77,000. 


Members of the Loan Fund Committee, in 
addition to Chairman McKnight, are Dean 
Joseph W. Barker, School of Engineering; Pro- 
fessor James P. Gifford, School of Law; Pro- 
fessor Edgar G. Miller, Jr., Medical School, and 
W. Emerson Gentzler, secretary of appoint- 
ments. 


STUDY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT BY STUDENTS OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

A PLAN for a week’s visit in Washington next 
spring by a selected group of juniors and se- 
niors, for the purpose of studying the Federal 
Government in action at short range, was an- 
nounced to-day by Professor Nicholas J. Spyk- 
man, Sterling professor of international rela- 
tions at Yale University. About a dozen young 
men will be chosen on the basis of interest and 
proficiency in the field including the honors stu- 
dents in the department, and others whose major 
subject is government. The trip will be made 
during the spring reading period, and the bulk 
of the expenses of those selected will be paid by 
the university from the funds of the Block 
Foundation, established at Yale by Paul Block, 
of New York City. The work done in Washing- 
ton will count as an important part of the stu- 
dents’ honors or course work for the year. 

The program will be arranged in cooperation 
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with the recently established National Institu- 
Public Affairs in Washington. The 
rroup will be under the guidance of Professors 
Spykman and Mansfield, wil! 


also make the trip and will direct conferences 


tion ot 


Harvey C who 
and discussions each day, based on the day’s 


‘ + 


wctivities. It is planned to include visits to each 


the 
the 


committees, 


Offices at 


Congress and their 


branch oft 


Supreme Court, the Executive 


White 


agencies, tovether 


House, and the principal administrative 


with the bureaus and 


press 
the headquarters of important lobbying organi 


Preliminary reading will be assigned 


Zations. 


done in advance, so as to insure the maxi- 


> } 1 1 , 
mum benefit from the short time available for 


the field work. After the trip is over each stu 
dent will write a paper dealing with some phase 
tivities. In this way it is hoped 


the week’s ae 


that by a short and intensive period of study 
those who make the trip will obtain a more real 


‘ 


and conerete appreciation of the functions and 
working of the federal government than is pos- 
sible in the classrooms and library alone. 

This trip will therefore carry out the general 
purpose ol the Block Foundation to promote a 
better understanding of the press and publie 
opinion in their relation to government, and will, 
it is also hoped, encourage a more active partici- 
pation by college men in the affairs of the na- 


tional government. If the experiment proves 


suceessful, it may be possible to make the ar- 
rangement a permanent feature of the offerings 


of the Department of Government. 
AN EMERGENCY COLLEGE AT 
YONKERS 


IN response to the 
sioner of Edueation and of Dr. L. A. Wilson, in 


request of the Commis- 
charge of extension work for the University of 
the State of New York, President Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of the College of the City 
of New York, consented to canvass the feasibil- 
ity of college at 


Yonkers. 


establishing an emergency 


The problem was to determine how 


many superior graduates of high schools resid- 


ing in Yonkers there were who were fully eli- 
gible for eollege but who could not go to college 
because of financial disability. 

Superintendent Lamont F. Hodge, of the 
Yonkers schools, has been cooperating in this 
He and Deputy Superintendent Wil- 
Williams supplied the various high- 


survey. 


liam R. 
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school principals with the regular applicat 
blanks of the College of the City of New Y, 
so that application could be made on the ss, 


forms as those used by the college in de: 
with its own students. 
The 


Commissioner of Edueation re 


President Robinson to preserve the same sta; 


ards in the emergency colleges as those 
tained at the College of the City of New \ 


itself so that students admitted to the collec 


and completing its courses could have er 


which would be acceptable should the stud 


jUes 


later find themselves able to be transferred : 


other institutions of higher learning. 

The officers of administration and instruc 
at the College of the City of New York |! 
generously given their help in this undertak 
the 
It appears, on the whole, that most 


and have been evaluating app 


blanks. 


the superior students of Yonkers who wished 


go to college have been sent to college and 


been cared for, and that relatively few are 1 


left who require the assistance of the emerge: 


college, but there is a large group of what mig 


Ose 


be ealled border-line eases, namely, th 
have their diplomas and have very respect: 


grades in the various subjects but who have: 


reached the level ordinarily required by 
lege of the City of New York for admissio: 


conference with Deputy Superintendent W 


liams, President Robinson agreed to take u1 


group of students on what will be known as 


C probation. They will be assigned a prog: 
of studies less than that given to the stud 
fully meeting college entrance requirements : 


they will be allowed to continue in residence 


so long as they maintain an average grade ot | 


in their college work. It is understood that 
bationary attendance of this sort is jn lieu 
entrance examinations, which it is not poss! 
to conduct on short notice at the emerge! 
college. After a staff has been organized | 
the college, and for future terms, the ex: 
standards of the College of the City of \ 
York can be imposed because those who 
not maintained the superior average reql 
for admission on certification ean then be ¢ 
opportunity to demonstrate their capacity 
college work by entrance examinations. 
President Robinson states that very success! 


work has been achieved in the emergency ‘ 
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Garden City, Nassau County, and at the 
ergeney college in White Plains, Westchester 
County, under his general supervision, and he 
- every reason to hope that a superior center 
eo established in Yonkers. The only ques- 
at is uneertain at this time is whether or 

e number of persons in Yonkers who are 
fied for college admission and who have not 
been taken eare of in excellent colleges 
ficiently great to enable the administration 


‘ly extensive program of college subjects. 


EDWARD W. BROWNING’S BEQUESTS 
FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 
By the will of the late Edward W. Browning, 
New York City, the income from his residu- 
tate, said to be over $5,000, will be divided 
equal portions and such portion be 
each year as a prize for the results 
eved during such year in the six classes or 
ses outlined in the will which are to be 
n as the Browning Prizes. The classes are 
ows: “The prevention of cruelty to chil- 
‘animals, or the promotion of peace and 
ternational harmony. 
“The spreading of the Gospel under Protes- 
auspices, either by distinguished example, 
fective teaching or exceptional service. 
“The uplifting of the moral condition of the 
d, either by some direct and positive service 
mple to that end, or by the introduction 


itheranee of methods most successful in 
sing vice, gambling, intemperance; or dis- 


and corruption in government and 


production of the most serviceable in- 


ention or useful discovery; or architectural im- 
vement in fireproofing and sanitation or 
erwise; or the most important work of art in 

ting, sculpture or literature. 


“The most widely beneficial discovery or new 
method in medicine, surgery or in the preven- 
lon of disease. 


“The increased production or improvement of 
ish, birds or animals; the conservation of for- 
ests; the irrigation of arid lands; the increase 


improvement of erops, flowers or plants.” 


ine 


‘alue of Mr. Browning’s estate is said to be 
*/,000,000. The testament, dated in December, 
ae c 

‘S12, named as trustees of the prize funds the 
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late Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, formerly chan- 
cellor of New York University; Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. John H. Finley, Robert T. Morris, 
M.D.; Dr. Henry S. Pritchett; The Rev. Henry 
A. Stimson, and the late Clarence H. Kelsey. 


LECTURES AT COOPER UNION 

SIxTY-SEVEN lectures by professors of Colum 
bia, Cornell, New York University, College of 
the City of New York, the New School for 
Social Research, and other schools and univer 
sities constitute the free educational program of 
the new Department of Social Philosophy at 
Cooper Union for 1934-35, as announced by 
Professor Everett Dean Martin. Numerous 
study and discussion elasses will also be held. 

Carrying on the work of the People’s Insti 
tute, which was discontinued recently after an 
existence of thirty-seven years, the department 
will maintain at Cooper Union a free platform 
for the discussion of philosophical and social 
problems. 

The lectures, which it is planned to conduct 
“in a spirit of scientific inquiry and academic 
freedom,” will be given in the Great Hall of the 
Union and are expected to attract an attendance 
for the year of 75,000. There will be no charge 
for admission, no requirements for registration 
and no academic credit. “Can the Economie 
Problem Be Solved without Resort to Dictator 
ship?” was the subject of the opening lecture by 
Professor Martin Friday evening, November 9. 
Professor Martin will deliver twenty other Fri- 
day evening lectures in a course entitled “What 
Will the American People Do in the Present 
World Crisis?” 
Individualist” on November 11, John Erskine, 
president of the Juilliard School of Musie, will 
open a series of Sunday evening lectures on the 
general theme “What Can People Believe in the 
Modern World?” 

Other Sunday evening lecturers include: Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, New School for Social Re- 
search; Professor Robert M. Maclver, Colum 


Discussing “In Defense of the 


bia University; Professor Morris Cohen, College 
of the City of New York; Professor Richard 
McKeon, Columbia University; Dr. C. R. Stock- 
ard, Cornell Medical School; Professor Harry 
A. Overstreet, College of the City of New York; 
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Dusen, Union Theological 


Seott 


Dr. Henry P. Van 


Seminary; Professor Buchanan, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Professor Edward G. Spauld 
ing, Prineeton University ; Professor Irwin Ed- 
man, Columbia University; Professor George 8S. 
Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
of Chi- 


leeturer at Columbia 


Professor Mortimer J. Adler, University 
eago; Houston Peterson, 
and Rutgers Universities. 
Allan Nevins of Columbia is among 


twenty-three lecturers who will speak in a sym- 


Professor 


styled “Can People Be Happy in a 


»”’ beginning on November 13 


posium 
Planned Economy? 
and ending on April 30. “Self-Regulation in 


Its Possibilities and Its Limits” will 


Industry : 
he the subjeet of Professor Nevins, who was re- 
the Watson 


chair of American history, literature and insti- 


cently appo nted to Sir George 


tutions, to leeture at the University of London 
this winter. Other lecturers in this series are: 
Robert S. Lynd, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Clifton Fadiman, Bu- 
chanan; Professor McKeon; Dr. Henry J. Fry, 
Cornell Medical School; Professor Lyman Bry- 


Profe ssor 


writer; Professor 


son, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Professor Frederick Barry, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Professor Adler, Lee Me- 
Bain, Graduate Faculties, Columbia University ; 


William B. Curry, Dartington School, England. 


Dean Howard 


RADIO TALKS ON PUBLIC HEALTH 


Sir ArtHuR NEWSHOLME, formerly head of 


the publie health service in England, will speak 
12:45 p. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, over a WABC-Colum- 


from London on November 18, at 


bia network, on “Medical Care for All.” 
This 
Health 


Disease” 


Publie 


and 


special broadeast in the 
series—entitled 


-sponsored by the National Advisory 


is a 
“Doctors, Dollars 
Council on Radio in Edueation. 

The regular series will be resumed on Monday, 
November 19, when Thomas Parran, Jr., State 
Health Commissioner of New York, speaks on 
“Public Health Needs.” 
a quarter of an hour, to 10:30 p. M., Eastern 


The time is advanced 


Standard Time. 

Other speakers who will be heard on Monday 
evenings include Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University, formerly Secretary of 


VoL. 40, N 


the Interior in the Hoover Cabinet; Edway, 
Filene, of Boston; D 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; Pr 
Paul H. Douglas, of the University of () 

Dr. William T. Foster, director of th 
Foundation; Dr. Michael M. Davis and C. 
Rorem, of the Julius Rosenwald Fund: 
Falk and Edgar Sydenstricker, of the Mij}; 
Memorial Fund; William Hard, publi 
Frank Van Dyk, executive-secretary of th; 
pital Council of Essex County, New Jer; 
Homer Wickenden, director of the United 
pital Fund of New York; Miss Kat 
Tucker, director of the National Orga: 

for Public Health Nursing; Nathan Sinai, d 
rector of research of the Michigan State Medica 


George H. Bige| 


Society; Dr. Haven Emerson, formerly pres 
dent of the American Publie Health Association: 
Harry H. Moore, director of study of the Con 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, and Dy 
Livingston Farrand, president of Corne|! 
versity. 

These programs aim to stimulate discussion 
of public health problems, the costs of medical 
sare, the relation between the medical professi 
and the public, and ways of reconciling the 
terests of the two groups. They do not advocat 
any one solution, but simply furnish reliabl 
information as a basis for the solution otf 
problem, mainly economic, of the under-er 
ployed and poorly paid doctor and nurse, and 
the uneared-for patient. 

Three addresses were presented in October, b 
Dr. Robert Jolly, president of the American Hos- 
pital Association; Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, of thi 
School of Medicine of Yale University, and Dr 
Walter P. Bowers, editor of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. The Public Health Com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Edueation is composed of Surgeo! 
General H. S. Cumming, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Dr. Haven Emerson, Dr. George ! 
Vineent, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. Thomas Per- 
ran, Jr., Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dr. Wi- 
liam Trufant Foster, chairman. “The problem,’ 
according to the committees, “ is to bring do 


nf 


tors and dollars and diseases into such he!piu 


and continuous contact with each other that 


h the se 


practice of medicine ean keep pace with 
ence of medicine.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Hauck, formerly dean of 

College, was installed on November 3 
th president of the University of 
He sueceeds Dr. Harold S. Boardman, 
nation beeame effective in June. In 

.; Dr. Hauck outlined a program for 
opment of the university. Other 
were Edward E. Chase, of Portland, a 
the board of trustees, and Bertram 
rd, Commissioner of Education for the 
Maine. Speakers at the alumni-faculty 
neluded Governor Louis J. Brann, Dr. 
King, head of the department of elec- 
rineering at Lafayette College, who 
creetings to the university from Dr. 
former associates, and George S. Wil- 
Augusta, president of the General 


\ssociation. 


Witt1AM MacKay was installed as 
president of the New Mexico Junior Col- 
t Portales on October 6, in the presence of 

ens and representatives from institutions of 
learning in New Mexico and neighboring 


\. H. Crampiet, for many years trea- 
Bethany College, has been elected pres- 
the institution, a position his father, 
mas EK. Cramblet, held from 1901 to 1919. 
He succeeds Dr. Joseph A. Serena, who resigned 


Thy 
June. 


LAN VANDERHOEF HEELY, a member of the 
ient of English and assistant dean at 
ps Andover Academy, has been appointed 
ster of the Lawrenceville School, N. J. 
be installed on November 29, Thanks- 
‘Day. Mr. Heely succeeds Dr. Mather A. 
tt, who died on May 7. 


Journal of the National Edueation Asso- 
writes: “Agnes Samuelson, a member of 
itive committee of the National Eduea- 


the exe 


on Association, and state superintendent of 

nstruetion for Iowa, recently received 

ue recognition when the Democratic state 

ttee voted not to nominate a candidate in 

osition to Miss Samuelson, who is a Repub- 

This, in effeet, takes the state superin- 

lency for this year out of polities and leaves 
Miss Samuelson unopposed for the election.” 


Aw informal tea for Professor Gilbert D. 
Harris, who this fall retires from active teach- 
ing, was given on October 21 by members of the 
faculty of geology at Cornell University and of 
the two geological fraternities Chi Upsilon and 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon. The out-of-town guests 


included several former students. Numerous 
telegrams were received and letters of greeting 
from friends and students now engaged in geo- 
logical the United 


Canada, South America and South Afriea. 


work throughout States, 


Dr. JonN H. Wrcxkorr, dean of New York 
University College of Medicine, has been made 
president-elect of the American Association of 
Dr. Ross V. 
Patterson, dean of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, who will preside at the Toronto 
meeting next year. 


Medieal Colleges. He succeeds 


J. W. Porrer, since 1927 superintendent of 
the Carlisle schools, has been elected president 
of the Southern Convention District of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. T. Grupert PEARSON, executive head of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the last twenty-four years, has retired and 
has been elected president emeritus. Kermit 
Roosevelt has been elected president and John 
H. Baker, who until now has been chairman of 
the board of directors, has been named executive 
director. 


McCreapy Huston, associate editor of the 
Scranton Republican, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


At the University of Maine, Dr. Edward F. 
Dow, who, since the retirement of Dr. Caroline 
Colvin, has been acting head of the department 
of history, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment with the rank of associate professor. 
Professor Weston S. Evans has been promoted 
to be the head of the department of civil engi- 
neering. 


THROUGH a reorganization of the administra 
tive policy of the Colorado Agricultural College 
last spring, heads of divisions have been made 
deans of the 
present deans: agriculture, Dr. E. P. Sandsten; 


divisions. The following are 
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engineering, E. B. House; home economies, Inga 
M. K. H. Whiteford; 
veterinary medicine, Dr. I. EK. Newsom; men, 
S. Arthur 


A my OU. 


Allison; science, Dr. G. 
Johnson, and dean of women, Mrs. 


Parmelee. Charles A. Lory continues 


as president. 
Dr. 


Elementary School, 


EvuGENE Hiton, prineipal of the Edison 
Oakland, 
oft 


through the elementary, junior and senior high 


California, has 


been appointed supervisor social studies 


schools of Oakland. 
W. 


erades 


ALVIN 
school in the public schools of Buffalo, 
N. Xe Mr. 
Shepard has been connected with the Buffalo 


] 
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SHEPARD, direetor of intermediate 


has submitted his resignation. 


for thirty-nine years. 


A. Howe retired on Oetober 1 


Medieal Inspection Bureau of 
State Department of Education 
‘ry a service to the department and to the 


schools of the state of nearly twenty years. 


Rocrer Pierce, formerly seeretary to the Har- 
vard Corporation and bursar and business man- 
Medical School, at 


time secretary of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 


ager of the Harvard one 
has been elected president of the board 
He succeeds N. 
Hallowell, who has filled the office of 
Mr. Hallowell has been a 


of the academy for twenty-seven years 


tion, 
of trustees of Milton Academy. 
Penrose 
president sinee 1921. 
trustee 


and will remain a member of the board. 


WituiaAM B. the 
State Teachers College at Worcester, Mass., has 
of the 


trustees of Leicester, Mass., Academy. 


ASPINWALL, president of 


been elected vice-president board of 


T. JEFFERSON CooLinGE has resigned as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, on the ground that his work 
as Under Secretary of the U. S. Treasury makes 
it impossible for him to give adequate time to 


the interests of the museum. 


Dr. 


medicine 


GEORGE CANBY Rostnson, professor of 
Cornell Medical College and di- 
of the New York Hospital-Cornell Med- 
ical College Association, sailed for Europe on 


at 
rector 
November 3. Beginning on January 1 he will 
lecture at the Peiping Union Medical College as 


visiting professor of medicine. 
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Dr. HAROLD BENJAMIN, assistant dean of : 


College of Edueation, of the University 


Minnesota, returned on October 10, after } 


ing spent a month in Chile, attending the | 


ternational Conference on Education held 


Santiago. 
Dr. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, professor of edy 
cational psychology at Teachers College, ( 


in Ady 
Years” at the Twentieth Century Club in Bos: 


bia University, lectured on “Learning 


on October 17, under the auspices of the 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 

Dr. L. A. PECHSTEIN, dean of Teachers ( 
lege, University of Cincinnati, 
West Virginia State Education 
Parkersburg on Friday, October 


addressed 
Associatir n 
of his address was “Children for To-morr 
Dr. EumMer ELLSwortH Brown, chance! 
New York University from 1911 until his retin; 
1933 died 


1 


November 3, at the age of seventy-three y 


ment as chancellor emeritus in 
Dr. Brown had been previously U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education and professor of educai 
at the University of California and the 


sity of Michigan. 
Dr. 

of Biblieal literature and religion at Bates ( 

1908 to 1932 and before that 


structor and professor in Hebrew and chureh 


HERBERT RONELLE PURINTON, 


prot Ss 


lege from 
history at Cobb Divinity School, died on No- 
vember 5, at the age of sixty-seven years. |) 
Purinton was director of the Northern Baptist 
Edueation Association, a trustee of the Mau 
Council of the Religious Education Associati 

and a trustee of the New England Baptist Co: 


ference. 


Dr. GEORGE MATHER Fores, professor eme 
itus of the University of Rochester and pres 
dent of the Rochester Board of Education fro! 
1906 to 1912, died on October 30. He was 
his eighty-second year. 

Hersert Cuiay Fisu, for fourteen years 
fessor of American history in the Washing! 
State Normal School at Ellensburg, died at t! 


99 Protess 


age of fifty-six years on October 
Fish was an authority on Pacifie Northwest bis 
tory and Indian lore. During the years 1! 
1907 to 1915 he was curator of the State His 


: “iat : t akota. al 
torical Society at Bismarck, North Dakota, 4 
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rs subsequently served as professor 


* four vea 


ry in the State Teachers College at 


\ I 


- North Dakota. 


«ron B. Price, who retired in 1920 as 
-< manager and treasurer of Union Theo- 
Seminary in New York, died on Novem- 

the age of eighty-four years. 
HonorinG the memory of the late Dr. Mather 
Abbott, head master of Lawrenceville School, 
-yecial service was held on November 4 in the 
Memorial Chapel. Dr. William Lyon 
s, professor emeritus of English literature 


at Yale University, conducted the service and 
nveiled a tablet in memory of Dr. Abbott, who 
head master from 1914 until his death last 


RONZE plaque has been unveiled at the New 

k School for the Deaf (Fanwood) to Edwin 

in Hodgson, who died on August 13, 1933, 

| who for more than fifty-seven years was 
ected with the school as instructor and ed- 

of the Deaf Mutes Journal. 
work of E. E. Hanan, a deaf sculptor who 
was present at the unveiling, was made possible 
the contributions of Mr. Hodgson’s former 


The memorial, 


ls and other friends. 
ly honor of William Holmes McGuffey, the 
r of a series of eclectic readers, a monu- 
was dedicated recently at Washington, 
nnsylvania. The was established 
through the efforts of Henry Ford who with 
Mrs. Ford was in attendance at the ceremonies. 
The principal address of the oceasion was deliv- 
ered by W. J. Cameron, of Detroit, whose sub- 
“What William Holmes McGuffey 
Means to the Present Generation.” The dedica- 
tion ceremonies took place on the one hundred 
ud thirty-fourth anniversary of his birth. The 
shrine was erected on the site of the log home- 
stead of Henry Holmes, grandfather of Dr. Me- 


memorial 


eet was 


(rulfey, where he was born. 

Tue Fidae International Congress in London 
las announced through the National Head- 
juarters of the American Legion the awarding 
{the medals of honor to colleges and schools 
u the allied countries for their achievements 
in the field of international relations as part 

the peace program of the Fidac, which 
sroups some eight million world war veterans 
n eleven allied nations. The American Legion 


h 


‘ the member society of Fidae in the United 
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States. The Fidaec medals offered to educational 
institutions in the United States are awarded as 
follows: one medal to a university, one to a col- 
lege, and one to the university or college doing 
the most to promote an interest in the Far East. 
The following three American institutions won 
the medals this year: in the class of universities, 


the University of Denver; in the class of ecol- 


leges, Earlham College; for work relating to 
the Far East, the University of Washington. 
The American Jury of Award consisted of Gen. 
L. R. Gignilliat, superintendent of Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind., chairman; Dr. John 
J. Tigert, president of the University of Florida 
and former United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Gainesville, Fla.; Dr. Lindsey Blayney, 
dean of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; 
Dr. Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of George- 
town University School of 
Washington, D. C., and Louis Johnson, Amer- 
ican vice-president of Fidae, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Foreign Service, 


A SCHOLARSHIP has been established in the 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
in memory of Charles R. White, president of the 
New York State Federation Farm Bureaus. 

THE estimated total resources of Columbia 
University as of June 30, 1934, aggregate $152,- 
594,964, according to a summary of university 
statistics just made public. 
excluding value of plant was $84,497,019.94. 


Capital endowment 


The estimated total value of lands, buildings, 
and equipment was $57,864,276.11. The annual 
budget for 1934-35 aggregates $14,224,348.46. 
The teaching staff last year numbered 2,833. 
These figures include Barnard College, Teachers 
College, the College of Pharmacy, Bard College 
at Annandale-on-Hudson, and New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School. The number of em- 
ployees in the university, exclusive of affiliated 
institutions, was 2,532. Tuition, computed at 
$10 per point, ranges from $365 to $545 per 
The annual expenses of the average stu- 
There 


year. 
dent are $622, the low figure being $476. 
are more than 85,000 living graduates. 


Proposas for the revision of the administra- 
tion of the teachers retirement funds of the State 
of Washington have been drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the State Educational 
The actuary has been working on the cost of a 
plan to include tentatively the following fea- 
tures: Consolidation of city and state funds. 


Association. 
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Execution of annuity contracts already matured. 
Credit on new plan of all payments of present 
membership. msion of $20 a month after age 
60 to all members who retire, paid by the state 
from current funds. Annuity of $20 from indi- 
vidual endowments contributed by members, and 
an additional $10 unit if desired. Retund on 
vithdrawal. Accrued liabilities of present mem- 
bers to be paid in part by the state. Disability 
provision optional on self-supporting — basis. 
Conditions of retirement similar to those of 
present funds. These are to be considered not 
as final but as indicative of the present opinion 
oft the committee. 
to inerease its educational ser- 
people of New Jersey, Rutgers 
will establish a new college to be 
University College, which will ad- 
the evening eredit and_ certificate 
programs formerly condueted by the Exten- 
sion Division. President Robert C. Clothier, in 
announcing completed plans for the new unit, 
stated that courses will be offered in_ busi- 
ness administration and general subjects lead- 
degree of bachelor of business ad- 
ministration. Professor N. C. Miller, director 
of the Extension Division, will be acting direetor 
of University College. The purpose of the col- 
lege will be to offer academic training to high- 
school graduates who must seek employment for 
maintenance, and to adults who desire further 
training, but whose present employment pre- 
vents attendance at classes during the day. No 
time limit is prescribed for degree, but it is be- 
lieved that a student will be able to earn suffi- 
cient credit in from five to nine years, depend- 
ing upon the amount of time available for study. 
There are at present approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents taking evening courses under the Exten- 
sion Division, and these students will constitute 
the undergraduate body of the new unit. Actual 
operation of the college will begin not later 
than September, 1935. 

A NEW field, that of social and political sei- 
ence, has been opened up to intellectual eoop- 
eration as a result of the initiative taken in 
1933 and 1934 by Professor James T. Shotwell 
and M. Edouard Herriot, chairman of the gov- 
erning body of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. According to The 
Christian Science Monitor, it is proposed: 1. To 


draw up a list of the institutions and organiza- 


tions which engage, in the differe 
and internationally, either in research 
ing in the field of social and politic 
2. To initiate research into the prin 
methods of the various subjects into 
may be divided, and 3. To undertake a 
studies of certain specific problems. 
of these studies will concern the 
mechanization on modern civilization. 
proposal, in the edueational sphere, is t 
concerns the revision of school text-hi 
committee on intellectual cooperatio: 
plates supplementing the improvement seli 
now in existence by the preparation of a s 
ard draft bilateral agreement for the 

of differences in the interpretation of 


historical events in the text-books now 


THE distribution of 1,000,000 copies ot 
health newspaper issued by the New Yor 
Board of Edueation started on Octob 
publie schools of the city. It is a mont 
lication known as The Health Broad 
is published by the division of healt! educat 
of the Board of Edueation, and is edit 
Dr. I. H. Goldberger, assistant director 
health education, in collaboration with 
of the division. The paper will be distri! 


} 1 


in every elementary and junior high sch 
teachers and pupils. Prineipals have bee: 
vised to instruet pupils to take their 
home for the information of parent 
pointed out that the paper will contain ac 
and timely information for parents as 


1 


for teachers and pupils. 

ACCORDING to a wireless despateh to The \ 
York Times from Rome, a program providing 
for a considerable increase in elementary ed 
tional facilities in Italy was announced 
conclusion of a cabinet meeting on Septem 
20. The program ealls for the opening of | 
elementary schools before the beginnu 
next academie year. Of these, 250) 
sparsely populated rural districts 
many instances, children have received 
mentary education, because they have | 
from schools and transportation has 
available. Eleven new institutions o! 


learning will be opened at the same tu 
dreds of new courses will be added 
ricula in the various grades. This program 4s 
been necessitated by the increase in the seloo! 
population from 3,800,000 in 1926 to more ' 
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ast year. In the same period the pro- 
the population attending schools has 
m 97 to 126 a thousand. This increase 


attendance has been accompanied by a 


SIR JOHN ADAMS 
(1857-1934) 


un ApAMS, who died at Los Angeles 
tember 29, was not only a pioneer in 
fessional study of education; he re- 
to the end one of the most scholarly 
When 


me professor of education in the Uni- 


oductive members of his guild. 


London in 1902, the persons holding 
tle in all universities the world over could 
He 


grow until it numbered 


en assembled in a small classroom. 
) see this group 
isand and more. Indeed, the growth of 


1p in size and in influence has been one 


e outstanding phenomena in the history of 


rn edueation, and in this movement John 
; played a very significant part. 
life 


After graduating from the University 


ughout his active Adams was a 


isgow with first honors in mental and 
cience he became a teacher in and head 
of the Street School Port- 
as rector of the 


With this 
ind of experience he became a teacher 


Jean in 


ww. Later he served 


nar School at Campbeltown. 


iers, first at the Aberdeen Training Col- 
nd then at the Glasgow Training College. 
| as prineipal of both of these institu- 
d in 1902 he was ealled to London as 
| of the London Day Training College 
‘ofessor of education in the University of 


rver 


These two posts he held until 1922, 
The re- 

of his life was spent chiefly in Los 
s, where he wrote some of his best books 


he became professor emeritus. 


also lectured at the University of Cali- 


He was knighted in 1925, a recognition 
ch his sueeessor at the University of Lon- 


in, Sir Perey Nunn, was also a recipient a few 


iter upon the nomination of the Labor 


vernment. 
Adams's first book, “Herbartian Psychology 
App] 


Both 


ed to Edueation,” was published in 1897. 


n England and in America the Herbartian 


ovement was at its height, and this book, far 
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The last three 


censuses showed the proportion of illiterates in 


marked decrease in illiteracy. 


7 


the population, 38 per cent. in 1911, 
cent. in 1921 and 21 per cent. in 1931. 


per 


the 


more interestingly written than most of 


works on pedagogy, was warmly weleomed and 
exerted a wide influence. 

Another piece of pioneering came in 1902, 
when Adams was invited to study the Protest 
ant schools of Quebee. His report was one of 
the earliest of the publications that now con- 
stitute so important a part of our professional 
literature—the “survey” documents. 

Adams was forty years old when his first 
book was published. Twelve others appeared 
between 1901 and 1932. They 
“Primer on Teaching” (1902), “Exposition and 
Illustration in Teaching” (1909), “The Evolu 
tion of Edueational Theory” (1912), “The Stu- 
dent’s Guide” (1917), “Modern Developments 
in Edueational Practice” (1922), “Errors in 
School” (1927), “Edueational Theories” (1927), 
“Everyman’s Psychology” (1929), “The 
Teacher’s Many Parts” (English edition, 1930, 
American edition, 1932). 


inelude a 


and 


Adams’s writings are characterized by both 
erudition and a charming style. More than once 
he protested against the dullness of our profes- 
sional literature, and his own books are evi- 
dence that he could set a new and better stand- 
He was particularly apt in coining effec- 
His term, “educand,” 


ard. 
tive words and phrases. 
as designating the pupil or student or learner, 
might have become current, but the ways of 
words pass human understanding, and it re- 
mains unique to Sir John. 
of the difficulties in selecting effective illustra- 
tions in teaching, he warned against illustra- 
tions that pass the “threshold of stun.” When 
in 1929 he was completing his excellent exposi- 
tion and criticism of the prevailing 
psychology, he wrote that he was somewhat 
worried about the title. He desired to eall the 
book, “Psychology with the Chill Off.” He ap- 
parently had to compromise, but “Everyman’s 
Psychology” is not a bad substitute. 
Personally, Sir John Adams was a most de- 
lightful friend and companion. A modest, un- 
assuming, cultured gentleman, a democrat by 
conviction and practise, devoted to his students 


In diseussing some 


“ 


schools” of 
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and his colleacues, proud of his profession as a 
teacher and a student of education, he was 


} 


desirous above all, perhaps, of contributing to 


the advancement of that profession. And this 


he did in a rich and enduring measure, not only 


through his teaching and his writing but also 


through personal charm, gentle manners 


ud 


genuine culture, which gave to all who knew 


him an enhanced respect for the profession 


which he served so well and represented 
worthily. 
WILuraM C, Ba 


DISCUSSION 


THE LIBRARIAN AS AN ASSOCIATE IN 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
THE ever-increasing recognition being given 
to the importance of books and of libraries in 
effective college education is well illustrated by 
two recent articles in ScHoou AND Socrery.? 
Both Mr. Allen and Mr. Shores plead for a 
ital relationship between the library and col- 
lege instruction. Mr. Allen proposes depart- 
reference librarians who are acquainted 
with the literature in their special fields and 
who are likewise conversant with the instruction 
given in their respective departments. He pro- 
poses definite conferences between the reference 
librarian and students who are working on 
term papers in his own special department (or 
departments). The results of such conferences 
are to be available to professors, who in turn 
keep the reference librarian informed of signifi- 
cant contacts which they may have with stu- 
nts. 
In his ‘*Modest Proposal,” Mr. Shores goes a 
step further, for he suggests a “library arts 
college” in which there are no professors—only 
ibrarians who completely take over the fune- 
tions of the instructional staff. 
As far as the writer can learn, no college has 
yet had an opportunity to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the above proposals. A library 


program now being conducted at Stephens Col- 


lege is, however, making it possible for us to 
try out a number of these and related proce- 
dures. 

For the past two school years we have been 
engaged in a library program at Stephens Col- 
lege, one of the major objectives of which is to 


make the library the center of our instructional 


1 Paul Allen, ‘‘In the Liberal Arts College—the 
Reference Librarian, a Professor?’’ ScHOOL AND 
Society, 39:231-236, February 24, 1934; Louis 
Shores, ‘‘A Modest Proposal,’’ ScHooL ANp So- 
CIETY, 39: 570-571, May 5, 1934. 


activity.2. To further this objective, the 
rian has the dual position of librarian and & 
of instruction. As librarian, he must 
what is in the library; as dean of instruct 
he must be familiar with classroom teaching 
This organization makes it possible for 
librarian to offer teachers a type of assist 
which might otherwise be quite difficult. 


In a college with six hundred students and a 
teaching staff of more than sixty, it is, however, 


impossible for one person to be thoroughly con 
versant with the instruction offered by every 


instructor. It seems quite clear, therefore, that 
library-instructional relations of the type 


} 


which we are interested may be facilitated by 


giving additional members of the library staff 


certain responsibilities which will lead to 
better acquaintance with instruction in vario 
instructional divisions.® 
During the first two years of our 

program, a number of procedures have 
used for encouraging more effective instru 
tional use of books. As a part of our plan 
has been our purpose to bring about situati 


which make it possible for students and teachers 


to work together in the presence of books 
Classroom libraries have been used extensively 


by classes in English, science and foreign !an- 


guage. Classes in English, art, natural science 
psychology, sociology and French have us 
our general library for reading periods during 


} 
al 
u 


yram 


2A second major objective of the total prog! 
relates to the stimulation and guidance of pleasur 


reading. As an aid to furthering this objective, 


libraries for recreational reading have been set U} 
in each of the college’s six residence halls. 
article is concerned solely with the instructi 
aspect of our library developments, and will no’ 
therefore, deal with dormitory libraries, their ad 
ministration or their use. 

3In 1930 Stephens College discarded the usua: 
departmental organization in favor of a divisions 
organization under which courses are grouped 
the following four divisions: Humanities, s0¢! 
science, natural science and skills and techniques 
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ass hours. Teachers of English and 
ties (an orientation course) held 
urs* in the library in order that they 


have 


have an opportunity to confer with stu- 
n the presence of books. 
procedures have resulted not only in 
i use of our libraries,® but also, we are 
need, in more effective use of our book 
ns. An additional development point- 
ard still greater coordination of class- 
the “division 


nd library service is 


In the fall of 1933, we opened a social science 
ivision library immediately adjacent to the 
es and the This 


has a seating capacity of twenty-five 


classrooms of division. 

ntains more than twelve hundred books, 

e magazines and four newspapers selected 
the social science faculty. In charge of the 
brary is an assistant who has her master’s 
eree in sociology and who has had a rich 
ckground of experience in social service work. 
location of the library increases the 


pportunities which teachers and students have 


work together in the presence of books. 
During their study hours in the social science 
brary students frequently encounter problems 


nd items of interest which they take across the 
hall and diseuss with their professor. From 
ne to time during class hours professors send 
to the division library for books which will 
light 


throw upon a problem that has arisen 


discussion. Upon a number of 


oecasions professors have requested individual 
students or groups of students to leave the 
classroom and go to the division library to con- 
sult books regarding queries which have been 
raised during the elass hour. 

The specialized training and interests of the 
ial science librarian and her location immedi- 


itely adjacent to the offices and classrooms of 
the division make it logieal for her to become 
acquainted with the instruction in the division. 


ee ans 
Juring the seeond semester. of the 1933-34 

*One member of our English staff spends more 
than thirty hours a week in the stacks of our gen- 


eral library conferring with individual students 


regarding their reading. 

During the first two years of our library pro- 
gram, the circulation of books and library attend- 
ance = increased 82 per cent. and 73 per cent., 
respectively, 
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school year the librarian and the director of the 
social science division have cooperated with the 
division librarian to the end that she might 
become acquainted with the instruction given in 
the division and become a more vital part of it. 
The schedule of the division librarian was so ar- 
ranged that each week she visited at least one 
section of each course offered in the division. 
This experience, plus conferences with profes- 
sors, provided her with a background which 
aided her in her efforts to stimulate and guide 
students as they came to the library with ques- 
tions and problems. 
The director of the 
has, in cooperation with the division librarian, 


social science division 
taken several additional steps toward vitalizing 
the library-instructional relationship. Early in 
the second semester, the professor told all his 
students that in the future he wished them to 
have their individual conferences with him, as 
in the past, but that in addition he wanted them 
to have regular individual conferences with the 
social science librarian regarding the problems 
and projects upon which they were working. 
He then gave the division librarian the names 
of all his students, together with the problems 
upon which they were working. The librarian 
then prepared bibliographies on the various 
problems on which students were working. She 
also made a 4x6 ecard for each student, record- 
ing on the ecard the student’s name and the 
problems or projects upon which she was work- 
ing. Following each student conference the 
librarian recorded on the card impressions of 
the student and her work. Every ten days the 
professor who was trying this plan held a con- 
ference with the division librarian. Together 
they noted each student’s ecard and discussed 
the student, her strong points, her weak points 
and methods of guiding and stimulating her to 
more effective work. Frequently, as the pro- 
fessor passed the division library, he stopped 
to diseuss with the librarian situations which 
he had encountered with specific students. Such 
contacts have, in the opinion of both the libra- 
rian and the director of the division, resulted 
in a more thorough understanding of the indi- 
vidual student and have been instrumental in 
guiding and stimulating many students te do 
more effective work. 


We have, to be sure, tried this plan for a 
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We are convinced, however, We are eager, therefore, to experin 
it is worth continued trial and are, there- any plan which gives promise of aiding 
fore, making plans for extending our instrue- pressing toward our objective. We 
tional-library relationships. vineed that such promise is embodik 
During the past semester several professors division library with a librarian who k: 
n the social science division have become inter- instructional program and is in reali 


ork that the director of the divi- of it. 


ested 1 the wv 


m has been carrying on in cooperation with B. Lamar Jonny 


the division librarian, and have indicated that STEPHENS COLLEGE 


they wish to establish a similar cooperative re- PROFESSIONAL COORDINATION In 
tionship wit! library staff. During the TEACHER PLACEMENT ; 
} sion librarian is therefore In ScHoot AND Society for Septer 
extending her instructional contacts to include 1934, Wilbur E. Moser gave a very illun 
‘ther classes than those which she served last report of the accomplishments of p 
is continuing her weekly visits to at bureaus operated by state teachers’ assoc 
each course offered in the The impressive thing is the meagerness 
ition to this she teaches one accomplishment. Only six state ass 
introductory social problems seem to have any definite organization fo1 
which is taught by every ment. The placement bureaus enroll on y 
member in the division. This means cent. of the membershiv of the associati 


that as a faculty member in the division, the _ these six states, the highest in any state 


division librarian participates in the weekly about 12 per cent. Less than 8 per cent 
meetings which the division holds to diseuss the those registered were placed in 1933, th: 
social problems course. est in any state being less than 12 per 
Our plans, in summary, give the social science and the lowest between 1 and 2 per cent 
librarian the following contacts with instrue- When a state teachers’ association org 
tion in the division: (1) She visits weekly at a placement agency that merely adds anoth 
least one section of each course offered in the to the existing agencies competing with 
division. (2) She holds regular conferences another for the placement of teacher 
with the students of several professors and  searcely to be expected that any more fa\ 
keeps a record of the results of such confer- results will be secured. It costs money 
ences. (3) In regular conferences with profes- successful in this competitive game. The plac 
sors she discusses with them the work of indi- ment bureau of the California association, on 
vidual students. (4) She teaches one section of of the oldest in operation, has discovered that 
the social problems course. (5) Asa teacher of | suecessful work can not be done without a sub 
social problems she meets weekly with faculty stantial fee from those benefitting by its ser 
members of the division to discuss the social Vices, and now charges 3 per cent. of the first 
problems course and such other situations as year’s salary. This is three fifths of the sta 
mav arise.® ard fee of the commercial agency, and the com 
It is our belief that the close relation which mercial agencies are not getting rich on the 9 
the division librarian has with instruction will Per cent. fees. If college and university plac 
enable her to work with increasing effectiveness ™ent bureaus had to be fully self-supporting, 
with students and teachers. including a fair proportion of the salaries 0! 


We are not committed to the policy of divi- 


the directors, they would be unable to do 
cessful work with any smaller fee. 

There is a service in teacher placement 
may be performed by a state teachers’ ass 
tion that is more needed than the establishment 
Some pr 


sion libraries at Stephens College. We are, 
however, committed to the policy of placing the 


library at the hub of our instructional wheel. 


\ library with a similar purpose and organiza- of an additional competing agency. 
tion has been set < atural science divisi : inat 1e activl- 
tion has een set up for our natural science division, fessional group needs to coordinate the activ 
rhis library began functioning at the opening of 


the fall semester. 


ties of the existing agencies, especially 











{ 





] 
versities. 

our states these agencies are 
rous. If 
ampaign well enough to get 


each one earries on its 


ng ea 
the employing officials, it be- 
expensive in proportion to the num- 
rs who secure positions through 
bureau. The number of these 
ppeals becomes so great that an 
unber are consigned immediately to 
ket. If an employing official who 
courteous and fair to everybody 
ation of a vacaney to every bureau 
» state, and each of these bureaus 
only a moderate number of candi- 
will be an unwieldy number of 
The indi- 


lidate must spend a large amount 


or the position vacant. 


| money for a small chance of success. 


ting type of unregulated competition 


bureaus makes it to the advantage 


ireau to recommend several, rather 


T4 


i 


C 


hi 


Testament of Beauty,” 


andidate, for the more candidates 
has applying for the place, the 
probability of one of them being 
Thus when each bureau seeks its 
ige single-handed, even if its meth- 


tionally honorable, the result is an 


e number of eandidates for each 
becomes impossible for the employ- 
to examine the eredentials well 


ect the best. 


HANCELLOR BROWN 


‘lor Brown the lines of a great 


poem which he knew in its entirety, 


, 


are peculiarly ap- 


x his “mortal sensibility” had 


irisdiction of range in all degrees 
utainous gravity to faintest tenuities. 


philosopher he knew the mountainous 


iuman thinking, and as a man of 
feeling he had a wide human sym- 


appreciation of beauty as eternal es- 


« 


a skill in the written word—for he 
mself to sing and build the lofty 
[le was a best exemplar of that liberal 
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the normal schools, teachers’ col- 


QUOTATIONS 
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In many ways the state teachers’ associations 
are in the best position to bring about coopera- 
tion among these bureaus. They have a pro- 
fessional prestige. They have a freedom from 
political fears, such as often deter state depart- 
ments of education from taking the initiative 
in sueh movements. Nearly twenty years ago 
Dr. Charles H. Judd predicted that the state 
departments of education would become the 
centers of teacher-placement, but not much 
progress has been made in that direction.’ 

In working out the details, a state association 
would have to find its way as it proceeded; but 
to make the proposal more concrete, a sugges- 
tive plan of procedure is added in conclusion. 
commission 


Let the association appoint a on 


teacher placement. Let this commission eall a 


meeting of representatives of all placement 
agencies operating in the state. The state 


teachers’ association could thus arrange to take 
over the work of collecting information of 
vacancies, and each bureau would obligate itself 
to recommend only its one best candidate. 

The confidence of three groups must be won 
before the plan will be completely carried out: 
the school officers charged with the selection of 
teachers, the institutions that prepare teachers 
and the All three 
groups would ultimately find the plan to their 


‘andidates for positions. 


advantage. 
L. O. McAFEE 
ALBANY COLLEGE 
ALBANY, OREGON 


education in which, as he once said, “the golden 
threads of one’s own essential being are picked 
up.” 

There are many ways in which the miracle of 
He 


suggested some of them in an address which he 


discovery and development are wrought. 


made a few months ago when proudly welcomed 
back to his alma mater, the University of Mich- 
igan: 

the 


Some 


find themselves most of all in 


majestic lines of the Hebrew Seriptures. 


Some will 


will meet themselves face to face in the ‘‘glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,’’ 


1 Elementary School Journal, April, 1916, pp. 
442-448, 
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or in the wide-pervasive history of the Christian centuries that lie ahead. Those who kney 
Chureh; or in the singularly stirring legend, art wel] would be ready to say of him what Pha 
and letters of the Middle Ages; or, further afield, aig of the ancient great philosopher: “He 
the wisest and justest and best man I have « 
known.”—The New York Times. 


in the myth and beauty of the Orient—Chinese, 
Persian, Indian; or in the compelling sweep of 
these past three centuries and more of modern 
music; or in the briefer and more marvelous de New YorK UNIVERSITY mourns the loss ; 
velopment of modern science. man who has been her leader for a quarter of , 
century of rapid growth in power. By temper 
Familiar with all these sources of self-disecov- ment he was the scholar and the man of ey); 
ery and self-advancement, he was eminently The freshness and the richness of his mind. 
fitted in his own person to give guidance and fine and gentle spirit, his friends alone knew 
leadership to a university which seeks to serve Destiny had made of him an administrat 
most helpfully the nation by serving most ef- and to the task of administration he gave } 
fectively and intimately the highest cultural and — self without reserve; always kindly, just 
civic interests of this vast community. thoughtful—always regardless of self. H 
The period of his “emeritus” tenure was re- brought the university through a diffieult and 
grettably brief—too brief, it is feared, to have trying period with a steady advance in its stand 
allowed him to complete the history of eduea- ards and distinctions. 
tion in America which he was equipped above But steadily he looked forward to t! 
all others to write, too brief and too much in- when release from administrative duties would 
truded upon by illness to permit him to receive — bring him leisure for research and writing. De 
expressions of the gratitude of the Republic and, _ spite ill health, he had already begun work with 
above all, of this city. But he had a notable enthusiasm on a history of American education 
part as United States Commissioner of Eduea- a field which he had already enriched by his eo 
tion in making that history. He did an even _ tributions. 
greater work in giving vital succession to ideas To him the university owes a profound debt 
that founded and maintained New York Univer- of gratitude and it deeply grieves at his passing 
sity through a century; and has endowed it with —Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor 
his philosophy of life and of education for the New York University. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN representative Mr. Howard O. Hunter, who 
UNIVERSITIES in charge of the administration’s office at Chi 
Ways in which current federal aid to eduea- cago. Mr. Hunter’s address on “Federal Relief 
tion is operative in colleges and universities, Work” was informal and was indicated as not 
with particular reference to city institutions, for quotation. 
formed the chief topie of the twenty-first annual A general statement on “Federal Plans in Ai 
meeting of the Association of Urban Universi- of Education” was given at the morning sesslo! 
ties, held on November 2 and 3, at Louisville, of November 1 by Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of th 
Kentucky, with the University of Kentucky as U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Kelly’s ehiet 
host. There were in attendance about 40 dele- point was that, quite apart from our individua 
gates, representing 21 of the 32 institutions feelings as to what it should be, the actua 
holding membership in the association. policy of the Federal Government, historically 
Nine formal papers and addresses were given and at present, is not to give money directly 101 
at the four sessions, including a dinner at the education. He sketched the historical back- 


Pendennis Club, at which many Louisville eciti- ground, going back to the ordinances of 178) 
zens were present. and 1787 providing for federal aid thro : 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- grants of land. The definite policy of 
tion honored the association by sending as its founding fathers not to appropriate directly ‘0 
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as reaffirmed recently by the Congress, 
_ when it declined to pass recom- 


that one hundred million dollars be 


ited directly to keep schools open in 

economie emergency. Instead, pro- 
is made for this same purpose by hav- 
Federal Emergeney Relief Administra- 
ke amounts available to the states as a 
veneral relief, with the states distribut- 
iid to education. The present adminis- 
ippears to consider any departure from 
tional policy so large a question as to 
to postpone definite action until a calmer 


Dr, Kelly indicated that the Federal Govern- 
has in the past fostered types of education 
regarded as vital for national develop- 
Examples of this were the Morrill Act, 
¢ for agricultural training in land- 
t colleges not afforded in the academie eol- 
the 1850’s, and the 1917 act, providing 
vocational training not afforded in the high 
s of the period. 
tress was laid by Dr. Kelly upon the Presi- 
rder of June 27, 1934, by which earlier 
apprenticeship in the trades are re- 
ced by regulations approached trom the 
iew-point of labor and not the view-point of 
cation. A nation-wide system of apprentice 
tion is being established in which full and 
the 
i, who has an advisory committee. 


authority rests with Secretary of 
“Economie Aspects of Federal Aid” was the 
ect of a paper following that of Dr. Kelly, 
resented by Professor Ernest H. Hahne, of the 
epartment of economies, Northwestern Univer- 
Dr. Hahne said, at the outset, that the 
blem of federal aid was one of concern to 
rhan universities because they “have the espe- 
| responsibility of safeguarding and directing 
the social well-being of the communities in 
which they are located.” 

That the economie view-point leads to ap- 
proval of inereasing federal aid to schools was 
the conviction of Dr. Hahne. He thought the 
general property tax unjust, and federal aid 
an advantage in relieving the public school sys- 


trom this injustice. “Taxpayers who rebel 


nst the general property tax may ultimately 
intentionally eause the publie schools to 


Dr. Hahne cited nine reasons to show 
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that the depression has accentuated the injustice 


of reliance upon property tax. He said that in 


England the “movement towards central aid 


during the past century has led toward increas- 
ing reliance upon the funds of the Exchequer 
for the support of schools and has afforded 
greater and greater relief for the owners of 
To some extent the same movement is 
the United the 


shifting of the burdens of school finance whereby 


land. 


now under way in States in 
vreater reliance is being placed on federal aid, 
the Federal 


tially no money from land taxes.” 


since Government raises substan- 

Dr. Hahne discussed some of the new eco- 
nomie problems created by the federal aid pro- 
gram, “if it is to become a permanent policy 


difficult 
of these problems is “to determine the propor- 


for school finance.” One of the most 
tion of financial responsibility for schools that 
attaches to state, local and federal govern- 
ments.” 

Dr. Hahne believed that a reasonable increase 
of federal control over the school system would 
be establishing a national minimum rather than 
an equalization of educational opportunities. 
“What this national minimum should be is dis- 
tinctly a problem for the educational leaders 
and not for the economists, except in so far as 
they inquire whether they get their money’s 
worth from the expenditure of federal funds.’ 

How one municipal university has cooperated 
with local agencies in adult education under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
reported by President Philip C. Nash, of the 
University of Toledo, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 2. At Toledo, an opportunity school is 
operated by the university as one of the several 
emergency schools of the city, with FERA 
funds. Classes are organized for citizens “not 
able to pay for regular evening college instrue- 
tion but who wish seriously to study some intel- 
lectual 1,400 


people registered with us in the emergency 


interest... . Last year about 
school in over 150 classes of college grade 
taught by 77 well-qualified instructors.” The 
instructors of the opportunity school are not the 
members of the university faculty, but local 
citizens, “experts in their field, willing and able 
to make this contribution to the community.” 
In the diseussion of President Nash’s paper, 
it was suggested that a wide expansion of free 
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instruction might endanger the evening exten- in the Office of Education, Departm 


sion work of universities, for which there is Interior, which would coordinate the 
rarely endowment support and which must present federal agencies, state and 
accordingly pay its own way. cies. He said: 
Another type of educational work made pos- aa ‘ 
. ' eligi The detailed duties of the Youth Se 
sible by federal aid was reported by Dean C. 8. if 
. Buff ane be many. In addition to conducti 
ars} if the rsityv ‘ ulfaio, Who 18 a . . . . . . 
Marsh, of the University of Buftal Sal studies, disseminating information and ; 
oem , . — at ~netonr ° 
serving as educational director of the ing scattered efforts, the agency would ex) 
lian Conservation Corps. That the eduea- along new lines. There would be an enlist 
being conducted in the _ the initiative and enterprising efforts of , 
ties, towns, cites and states in tackling t} 
difficulties, devising new, useful occupat 
developed fields. Private organizations 
ae ; asked to cooperate. Schools and colleg 
rnoon session of November l. “It is an = a S 
encouraged to revise their curricula 


pre sent 


program now 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps “is 
Ameriean folk-schoo] movement” was 


of Dean Marsh’s paper, read at the 


educational enterprise for adults and for older 4, train youth more satisfactorily for t! 
ing out of the native culture of a of life. Every possible means for th 


vouths grow 
people who want to learn the things that are and counseling of youth would be stimu 
Nation-wide testing would be fostered 
those fitted for college could be dir 
those prepared for high school sent 
those of other bents guided to vocatior 
ate needs and interests of the people. In the or projects for manana on comn a. 


} } 1e or av as "Inge 4] é : 
folk school one group may be studying their proved leisure time programs would be d: 


of most interest or importance to them. It is 
not imposed from above, it does not prescribe 


in individual’s curriculum, it meets the immedi- 


social and economic problems, another their and made public. Adjustments would 
vocational problems, another may be satisfying tempted with organized economie and ind 
groups to permit youth the training faciliti 
share of work which rightfully belong to 
Opportunities for apprenticing young | 

; saan public officials and professional leaders 

set up in the spring of 1933. i encouraged. ... Throughout its many activit 
operated by the War Department, “the United ty, Washington agency would operate in an : 


their yearning for self-expression.” 

Dean Marsh traced the development of the 
educational program since the CCC Camps were 
The camps are 


States Army assuming this burden in addition ory and leadership eapacity, 
to its ordinary duties.” The educational pro- 
gram is operating in 1,468 of the 1,728 camps, 
with a total enrolment of about 300,000 men Two significant activities in urban w 
out of approximately 379,000. Details of the ties were set forth on the morning of November 


OTHER Topics AND BUSINESS 


program were given in Dean Marsh’s paper, 2 in papers by Dr. Henry C. Mills, of the U 


which will be published later in SCHOOL AND versity of Buffalo, and by Dean Ma 
Socrery. McLean, of the University of Minnesot 
A proposal for federal aid in a new direction Dr. Mills reported findings of an 

was made before the association by Mr. John study during the past three years at th 
Lang, president of the National Student Fed- versity of Buffalo on “The Integration of Hig 
eration. Mr. Lang, who is a recent graduate School and College Work.” Dean MeLean 
of a Southern college, made an impassioned read a paper on “The General College of 
plea for consideration of the plight of youth. University of Minnesota.” 

“A whole generation faces dry-rot,’ he de- Registrations of 27 of the 32 members ot 
clared, unless economic opportunities are soon association as of October 1 showed an increas 
offered to the six millions of the nation’s youth in total enrolment of 5.6 per cent. over t 
now idle. “Their cries ring out for a salvaging of October 1, 1933, as reported by Dean |! 
hand and for a chance to do something before M. Debatin, of Washington University. | 
it is too late.” current totals were 192,946, as compared w)! 


Mr. Lang proposed a Federal Youth Service 182,664 a year ago. The liberal arts enroimen 
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these 27 universities show 58,31] 
luates, compared with 56,837 in 1933. 
ber of graduate students is 8,041, a 


f 97. As to extension enrolment the 


- 80.484, or 13,484 more than last year. 


e business session, Dean Everett W. 
Boston University, was elected presi- 
the association for 1934-35, with the 

the meeting place for 1935 as Boston. 
solutions passed upon recommendation 


nmittee headed by President Parke R. 


the association approved the CCC edu- 


program with suggestions for more 


adequate funds; approved “the policy of in- 
cluding general education in the relief pro 
gram’; recommended that, in view of “the dis 
tressing plight of American youth in these 
vears,” the U. S. commissioner of education 
should “carefully consider the possibilities of 
effective coordination of the various agencies 
and activities designed to solve the problem”; 
and heartily thanked President R. A. Kent and 
the University of Louisville for “the fine hos- 
pitality which they have extended to us.” 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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A SHORT ORAL GROUP INTELLIGENCE 


TEST 
rs of investigations on auditory vs. 
thod in teaching, learning and testing 
much evidence in specific advantages 
auditory method. Investigation of the 
methods are assuming increasing im- 
with the wide-spread introduction of 
education for school children and for 


feasibility and possible practical appli- 
; of an oral group intelligence test were 
trated over a national radio network by 


| 
I 


ening 


N. Freeman in 1933. A number of in- 
rs have reported significant correla- 
nging from + 0.55 to + 0.90 between gen- 
igence tests ratings when administered 
to groups (the visual procedure wherein 
ject reads the questions and writes the 
and orally (wherein the examiner reads 
tion aloud and the subject writes only 
vers) .? 
irch Problems in Radio Education, Na- 
tesearch Council on Radio in Education, 
tion Series, No. 4, April, 1934; Group 
*, Information Series, No. 8, October, 


’. Chapman, Jour. Educ. Research, Decem- 
777-786, and April, 1925, 269-279; 


chman, SCHOOL AND Society, October 5, 


n} 


er 19, 1930, 675-677; V. M. Sims and L. 


B. Knox, Jour, Edue. Research, 23: 656-62, 1932; 
H. Briggs and G. H. Armacast, Jour. Educ. 


} 


eare 


ch 


, 36: 595-96, 1933; C. C. Ross and P. D. 


Gard, Bulletin Bureau of School Service, College 
Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 11, 


No 


4 


z5 


H. N. De Wick, Pub., University of North 
May 20, 1933; M. E. Carver, Unpub- 


The present investigation is based on the 
Chapman Oral Intelligence Test for grades 6 
to 12. In administering this form of 100 ques- 
tions to groups of children approximately forty 
minutes are necessary. 

A shorter oral group intelligence test which 
may serve as a “dragnet” device in general test- 
ing and broad classification programs in schools 
seems especially desirable. By distributing the 
odd and even items on the original Chapman 
test, two forms of 52 items each were made. 
Each form hereafter is referred to as Form A 
and Form B. Either form requires approxi- 
mately 21 minutes total administration time 
when presented to a group of school children. 

Both forms were given at different times in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the New York 
City Publie Schools to 88 boys and girls. Their 
IQ’s, based on the National Intelligence Test, 
ranged from 76 to 126. The coefficients of cor 
relation in Table I show that either form A or B 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 
WITH SCORES ON THE SHORT ORAL GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TEST. (N=88) 


PE, 


Form A and IQ 0.70 + 0.03 
Form B and IQ 0:69 + 0.03 
Form (A and B) with IQ 0.69 + 0.03 





lished Harvard Ph.D. thesis, 1934; H. L. Ewbank, 
Quart. Jour. Speech, November, 1932, 4, Vol. 18, 
561ff. 
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equally tisfactory in revealing a measure 


{ general intelligence. The consistency with 


form measures the relative capac- 


which either 


of an individual—or the reliability of the 


by correlating form A and 


0.01. 


was obtained 
This 


— 2° ae . 
The differentiation 


coeihcient of U.50 


between IQ levels by the 


Pave a 


abbreviated form oral |] gence test is 


hown in Table II. Form A seores are consis- 


tently lower than Form B. This seems to indi- 


that Form A 


administered 


is more difficult, since this 
after Form B. 
TABLE II 


Raw Score ORAL Group INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Form A 
Median 


Range 


Average 
24-34 
17-35 


19.4 13-27 


110 and 29.6 30.0 


90—109 ( 25.0 


19.4 


25.0 


Form B 


Q. rerage Median Range 


28-42 
15-40 


15-35 


110 and above 35.9 36.7 
90-109 Shes 32.0 


24.8 


Form A and B 


Average Median Range 


110 and above 65.4 67.6 52-72 
29 


Vawhe 


31-61 


90-109 


89 and below 


Results of this preliminary study suggest that 
further investigation may reveal a special value 
for the oral group intelligence test. In large 
scale testing programs in the schools, it is con- 
sidered good procedure to give two “verbal” 
group intelligence tests. Frequently one verbal 
group intelligence test is supplemented by a 


The ad- 


vantage in utilizing two tests is obviously to 


non-language group intelligence test. 


allow for errors in measurement due either to 
disturbing or unusual conditions, to handicaps 
in speed and comprehension of reading and to 
visual perception and difficulties.® 
Further consideration should be given to the 


language 


8D. D. Durrell, Jour. Educ. Psychol., 24: 412- 
116, 1933; O. F. Litterer, Jour. Applied Psychol., 


17: 266-276, 1933. 
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relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
visual as contrasted with the oral presentation 
of group intelligence tests. <A careful! stand. 
ardization of an oral group intelligence test 
would be especially desirable in view of the fact 
that among school children there are wide dif- 


ferences in reading ability and visual percep. 


tion. There is also consistent evidence that 
individual differences must be taken into ae. 
count in determining the relative effectiveness 
in teaching, learning and testing by the visual 
as compared with the oral method of presenta- 
tion. An oral group intelligence test combined 
with a verbal group intelligence test (visual 
presentation) and a non-language group intel- 
ligence test should yield more accurate elassifi- 
cation and provision for individual differences 
by means of the group-testing programs. 

The value of the oral individual intelligence 
test for school children is evidenced in the 
results obtained by the Binet-Simon test and its 
various revisions. Commonly known verbal 
group intelligence tests are more or less judged 
by comparing them with the degree of accuracy 
in classification obtainable in the Binet-Simon 
test. Similarly, further experimentation should 
aim to reveal evidence on the relative merit of 
the oral group intelligence test as compared 
with the ordinary verbal group intelligence test 
in predicting levels of general intelligence as 
measured by the various revisions of the Binet- 
Simon Test. 

RicHArD §. SCHULTZ 
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